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THE elementary school is the only division — the secondary schools and colleges was by no 
of the educational system of the United means always a virtue. When Benjamin 
States which has a clear record with regard Franklin wrote in 1749 his ‘‘ Proposals Re- 
to general education. Its program is gen- lating to the Education of Youth in Penn- 
eral in two senses of the term. Its curricu- sylvania,’’ he prefaced his plea for a liberal 
lum is designed to meet the needs of all school with the statement that the colleges 
young people—young people of every social of his day not only were narrowly classical 
clas—and it is made up of the subjects institutions but were also resorts of the 
which are essential as the bases for partici- slothful sons of the rich. He advocated the 
pation in modern civilization. There is no establishment of a new type of educational 
one who can afford to be without training institution which should not devote itself to 
in such subjects as reading, arithmetic, ele- the classical tradition but should give what 
mentary geography and history if he is to he ealled ‘‘useful education,’’ education in- 
enter the present-day social order as a com- cluding such practical subjects as drawing, 
petent participant. In the quantitative geography, history of commerce and inven- 
sense that its instruction is for all members _ tions, natural history and English. 
of society and in the qualitative sense that Soon after the appearance of Franklin’s 
it covers fundamentals, the elementary ‘‘Proposals,’’ twenty-four public-spirited 
school is clearly distinguished from the citizens associated themselves for the pur- 
other branches of the educational system. pose, as they stated in their manifesto, of 

Secondary schools and colleges, as every ‘‘Laying a Foundation for Posterity to erect 
one who has looked into their history knows, a Seminary of Learning more extensive and 
were at first neither quantitatively nor suitable to their future Circumstances.’’ In 
qualitatively general. They enrolled during January, 1751, the academy was formally 
the early centuries of their existence small opened. 
groups of highly selected boys and taught Later, in 1789, Franklin wrote a second 
them subjects which led directly into the pamphlet entitled, ‘‘Observations Relative 
professions. Exclusiveness on the part of to the Intentions of the Original Founders 


_1A paper read before the Middle States Associa- of the Academy in Philadelphia,’’ in which 
ated Calleges and Secondary Schools, Novembe 
24, 1939 ee ee ee SOTA told how he had yielded to the other 
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trustees and had consented to the introduc- 
tion of the classical studies into the curricu- 
lum of the academy with results destructive 
to his original plans. 

In spite of difficulties and lapses back into 
traditional practices, Franklin’s proposal 
for the organization of educational institu- 
tions administering a curriculum designed 
to serve a larger part of the population than 
was served by secondary schools and colleges 
of the then existing type was accepted by 
the American people and made effective on 
a scale that even Franklin could not have 
the century after 
Franklin made his ‘‘ Proposals’? many aead- 
By 1850 the number 
of such had 6,085. 
They enrolled 263,096 pupils and employed 
12,260 teachers. 


One of the chief reasons why the acad- 


anticipated. During 
emies were organized. 


institutions reached 


emies flourished during the middle decades 
of the nineteenth century is not known ex- 
cept to those who have studied the history 
of American schools in some detail. The 
fact is that in the years following 1840 a 
great many young people of the older ages 
for the 
times had provided educational opportuni- 


whom common schools of earlier 
ties were excluded from the common schools. 
In order to understand what took place in 
the early years of the nineteenth century, 
that the 
schools of the American colonies and of the 
arly years of the national history of the 
United States admitted pupils up to twenty- 


one must recall native common 


one years of age. The winter term of the 
common school was attended by older pupils 
who found themselves during that term un- 
The reforms of the 
common schools which were introduced by 
Horace Mann, Henry and their 


contemporaries during the first half of the 


occupied on the farms. 
sarnard 


nineteenth century brought into existence 
the eight-year elementary school of the type 
familiar to us to-day. The eight-year school 
made no provision for young people more 


than fifteen years of age. The academies, 
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which were often privately controlled, t, 


( 


tion schools, provided education for the 


young people from sixteen to twenty-one 
years of age who found themselves excluded 
from the schools. Exclusion of 
older pupils from the common schools was 


common 


one of the reasons, doubtless the most jy. 
portant reason, for the rapid development 
of academies in all parts of the country, 

The academies taught in many cases the 
classical subjects that had always been the 
staple subjects in the curriculums of the 
traditional Latin schools and the colleges. 
but they went much further than the tra- 
ditional upper schools had gone. Like the 
common schools of earlier times, they en- 
rolled girls as well as boys. This the Latin 
schools had not done. The academies gaye 
courses in belles-lettres, surveying, account: 
ing, drawing and painting, music, English 
and other subjects which the Latin schools 
had never included in their program of 
instruction. The academies experimented 
with a program of general education. They 
organized debating societies. They were 
social institutions as well as institutions of 
education. They were ‘‘people’s colleges” 
different in purpose and program from the 
traditional colleges. 

The academies never became in thie quan- 
titative sense discussed earlier in this paper 
seats of general education. The great ma- 
jority of the ordinary young people of the 
country received no education beyond the 
rudimentary courses provided by the eight- 
year elementary school. 

The social and educational changes that 
followed the Civil War are important for 
our historical sketch. The enthusiasm of the 
American people for education had ex- 
pressed itself in earlier times in the fact 
that the common school admitted pupils up 
to twenty-one years of age. This enthiv- 
siasm dictated in the seventies a renewal 
of the effort to provide under public aus 
pices schooling opportunities for older pu- 
pils. The academy, as noted in an earlier 
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aragraph, was a tuition school and as such 
jid not satisfy a nation which through the 
struggles of the mid-nineteenth century had 
evolved a publicly supported elementary 
free to pupils of all social classes. 


school 
During the seventies the academy was su- 
perseded by the publicly supported free 


jeh school. Within an astonishingly short 
period the academies, except in those few 
cases where they were well endowed, dis- 
appeared. 

[he free public high school has sometimes 
been described as the descendant of the 
Latin school. It is true that the free public 
high school continued in the early days of 
its history and continues to-day to offer 
courses in the traditional classical subjects. 
Its program of instruction was, however, 
from the first influenced by the example of 
the academies. Subjects entirely foreign to 
the curriculum of the Latin school were in- 
cluded in the curriculum of the free public 
high school. Especially was it true that 
during the years from 1880 on the natural 
sciences were introduced on an ever-increas- 
ing scale. 

The dual souree of the high-school ecur- 
riculum has been a eause of much confu- 
sion about the true function of the free 
public secondary school. The colleges which, 
like the Latin schools, began their careers as 
small institutions designed strictly for the 
education of the professional classes, had 
not changed their character materially at 
the time that the free public high schools 
eclipsed the academies. The influence of the 
colleges was, therefore, powerful in prevent- 
ing any complete departure in the new sec- 
ondary schools from the classical tradition. 
The truth of this statement is shown by the 
fact that the Report of the Committee of 
Ten, which was prepared under the chair- 
manship of President Charles W. Eliot in 
1893, did much to standardize high schools 
and was distinetly a conservative influence. 
It did not envisage the free public high 
school as a ‘‘people’s college.’’ It took 
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rather the position that secondary schools 
had as their major function the prepara- 
tion of pupils to enter the conventional 
college. 

There is no necessity in this company of 
reviving the discussion of the influence of 
the college on the high school. Nor is there 
any necessity of reviewing in detail the 
changes which have taken place in both 
secondary schools and colleges since the 
years following the Civil War. 
in the history of higher education is, how- 
ever, of such importance that it must be kept 
clearly in mind. During the Civil War the 
Congress of the United States by giving to 
the states great grants of land stimulated 
the organization of a new kind of post-see- 
ondary schools, the colleges of agriculture 


One item 


These new institutions 
got under way slowly. At first their fae- 
ulties hardly knew what to teach. There 
was no science of agriculture. In fact, even 
the natural sciences, which now have a con- 


and mechanie arts. 


spicuous place in secondary-school and col- 
lege curriculums, were in their infancy, and 
The 
devotion to science was the chief distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the land-grant colleges. 
Another characteristic of these 
which operated from the first to give them 
an influential place in the American edueca- 
tional system was that they were organized 
to deal with subjects that were much closer 
to the interests of the common people than 
were the courses of the traditional colleges. 
They, more than any other institutions, are 
responsible for bringing both the pure sci- 
ences and the applied sciences into the edu- 
cational system of the United States. 

It may be that the foregoing is an exag- 
gerated statement of the degree to which the 
land-grant colleges have affected education 
in this country. Certainly the spirit which 
prompted the organization of institutions 
for the development of a science of agricul- 
ture, namely, the spirit of devotion to sci- 
ence, was abroad in the world in the sixties 


there was practically no social science. 


colleges 
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in fields other than agriculture. It is pos- 
sible that science would have made its way 
into the institu- 
tions of higher education even if there had 
3e that as it 


curriculum of American 
been no land-grant colleges. 
may, we now realize that the spirit of scei- 
entific study has become so powerful in the 
past three quarters of a century that it has 


swept all educational institutions before it. 


Whatever may be the views of partisans of 
the classical tradition about the importance 
of the sciences, it is obvious to any one ex- 
cept the most biased that courses in science 
are now well beyond the reach of any re- 
tarding forces. There will never again be 
an educational system in which the classics 
or even the literary subjects will receive ex- 
clusive attention. 

The enthusiasm for a broad program of 
education which manifested itself in the rise 
of the free public high school and the growth 
of the land-grant colleges was vigorously re- 
sisted by the traditionalists. Educators of 
the present generation are not commonly ae- 
quainted with the fact that during the sev- 
enties the proponents of the new high school 
had to defend this institution again and 
again in the courts. The use of tax money 
for education beyond the strictly elementary 
level was vigorously and frequently con- 
tested. Not a few of the leading presidents 
of colleges and other public leaders opposed 
opening the opportunities of post-elemen- 
tary education to all young people. 

In spite of efforts to interfere with the 
program of universal popular higher edu- 
vation, the free publie high school and the 
college have expanded on an unprecedented 
scale. Every decade since 1880 has seen a 
doubling of the enrolment of high schools 
and a substantial enlargement in the enrol- 
ment of colleges. The present attendance 
in high schools is more than six and a half 
million, and the attendance in colleges is 
Both 


the colleges and the secondary schools have 


more than one and a quarter million. 


become centers of general education in what 
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has been called in this paper the ‘‘ quantita. 
tive sense of the term.”’ 

When a social phenomenon, such as that 
of the mass attendance on post-elementary 
schools, occurs, it is necessary for the stu- 
dent of civilization to pause and seek an 
explanation of what has happened. This jg 
not the place for a complete account of the 
reasons why young people go to the upper 
schools. Some of the reasons, however, ¢oy- 
cern us and must be discussed. The jp- 
creasing average age of the American popu- 
lation with its consequent intensification 
of competition among middle-aged workers 
and the advance of technology with corre- 
sponding changes in the organization of so- 
ciety, such as urbanization of the people of 
the United States, have resulted in the eree- 
tion of barriers that prevent youth from 
entrance at an early age into gainful occu- 
pations. The Census shows that unemploy- 
ment among young people has been increas- 
ing steadily during recent decades. There 
are some who have assumed that unem- 
ployment of young people is a product of 
the depression. Nothing is further from 
the truth. The depression did, it is true, 
bring public attention to the plight of a 
great many youth, but unemployment of 
adolescents was a conspicuous phase of 
American life long before the depression. 
Employment of young people fell off mark- 
edly between the census years 1910 and 
1920, that is, during the period of the first 
World War, when industry expanded in 
this country far more than it had in any 
previous era. 

There is another social change in Amer- 
ican life that is often overlooked when one 
tries to explain the difficulties in which 
young people now find themselves. Up to 
1890 or 1900, if young people could not 
find employment, or if their families found 
it difficult to make a living in the thickly 
populated eastern parts of the country, 
they went West, where there were abun- 
dant opportunities which invited exploita- 
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tion. The Federal Government of the 
United States gave great areas of land to 
individual homesteaders. Since the pas- 
sage of the Homestead Act in 1863, an area 
of land equivalent to the area of all New 
England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
yania, Ohio, Indiana, Ulinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and half of Kentucky has been 
viven out of the public domain to citizens 
who were twenty-one years of age or were 
householders. In addition to these grants 
of land to individuals, the Federal Govern- 
ment has given land to education, to rail- 
roads and to the states in order that culture 
and the avenues of communication may be 
available to all the people. 

When one thinks of these grants of land 
as the means which have been afforded to 
many and many of the citizens of this coun- 
try to start themselves on successful careers, 
one gets a view of the American social 
order in which education takes its place as 
only one factor in a great sweeping move- 
ment toward a_ prosperous civilization. 
Common schools, free public high schools, 
land-grant colleges and even the traditional 
institutions of higher education are not 
the only means of inducting young people 
into adulthood. Education is a part of the 
total economie and social scheme. 

The facts cited are significant not only 
because they indicate the place of education 
in national history; they are significant 
also because a great change has taken place 
To-day there is no more 
land to be given to homesteaders. Young 
people who are unemployed can no longer 
go West and find unlimited opportunities. 
The public domain is spent. The nation 
can not solve the problems of its people by 
giving them land. 

The one recourse that young people have 
now, when neither industry nor the West 
can absorb them, is to take advantage of the 
only free publie facility that communities 
supply for their upbringing, namely, the 
schools. They crowd into the upper grades 


in recent years. 
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of the elementary schools and into the see- 
ondary schools and colleges. It is literally 
true that they go to schools and colleges 
because they have nowhere else to go. 
There are a great many enrollees in the in- 
stitutions of secondary and higher eduea- 
tion who are -uninterested in the courses 
which are there offered them. They stay 
in the schools because they would otherwise 
be wholly unoccupied. 

The fact that education is quantitatively 
general is not paralleled by a corresponding 
qualitative development of general educa- 
tion. American education is to-day uncer- 
tain, confused and disrupted by violent 
disagreements as to the course which it 
should follow in order to become qualita- 
tively general. It is quite certain that the 
secondary schools and colleges can not sat- 
isfy their enrollees with the courses which 
were accepted as appropriate in former 
times when only a selected few attended 
these institutions. As late as 1900 there 
were only about a half a million pupils in 
the high schools. Now that there are six 
and a half million high-school pupils the 
eurriculum must of necessity be broad 
enough to meet demands that did not make 
themselves felt in earlier times. Similarly, 
the colleges are to-day attended by students 
as different as are the occupational under- 
takings of the nation. 

In order to meet the 
which they face, institutions of education 
have resorted to the device of offering 
courses on every subject that can be 
thought of and leaving it to the learner to 
select what seems to him desirable. If 
there was confusion because of the quanti- 
tative enlargement of the student body, this 
confusion has been vastly increased by the 
proliferation of subjects of instruction. 
The United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion pointed out in a report some years ago 
that, whereas there were nine lines of in- 
struction open in the high schools of 1890, 
there were at the time the statement was 


new conditions 
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made two hundred and fifty different sec- 
ondary-school courses. The college courses, 
too, have increased in number and variety 
until administrative officers find that the 
vast resources of the colleges can hardly en- 
dure the strain of subdivision and addition. 
There are courses and even special colleges 
of journalism, forestry, business, home eco- 
nomics and other less common specialties. 

The confusion which has resulted from 
the expansion of the curriculums of sec- 
ondary schools and colleges has been in- 
creased by the fact that representatives of 
the traditional curriculum have come for- 
ward with the contention that Latin, geom- 
etry and the other literary and mathemat- 
ical subjects which have long held places of 
prestige in the curriculum are truly general 
courses—are, indeed, the only courses which 
are capable of developing in the minds of 
learners all the intellectual virtues that are 
essential to participation in the highest 
The term which 


levels of cultivated life. 
is commonly used as the designation of 


traditional courses, namely, the term ‘‘lib- 
eral arts,’’ is emphasized by the defenders 
of these courses as lending plausibility to 
Does not every one desire 
Does any 


their contention. 
to share in liberal education? 
one venture to render an adverse judgment 
against anything that is liberal? With the 
verbal advantage that comes from the de- 
scription of the traditional curriculum as 
made up of liberal subjects, the traditional- 
ists lay claim to all the territory which 
might conceivably be covered by the term 
‘‘veneral education.”’ 

An analysis of the liberal arts as taught 
in the schools of to-day reveals much that 
can in truth be described as general educa- 
tion. When young people are introduced 
to the literature which expresses the ideals 
of a nation, they are certainly brought into 
contact with general ideas. When the his- 
tory of the world is taught, young people 
are certainly being instructed in a way 
which broadens their horizons. No one can 
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quarrel with the efforts of teachers of litera. 
ture and history when they give emphasis to 
the general aspects of their subjects. The 
difficulty is that the devotees of literature 
and history complacently shut their eyes to 
the fact that much which is taught jy 
courses in the liberal arts is neither libera) 
nor general. 

The current criterion of scholarship is the 
degree of specialized knowledge that the 
scholar acquires and possesses. Any one 
who has suffered the tortures that result 
from the painful, analytical dissection of 
literary masterpieces which is common jn 
courses in literature in high schools and 
colleges knows whereof one speaks when one 
refers to extreme specialization. As for the 
ordinary course in the classical languages 
or in demonstrative geometry or in many 
another present-day liberal-arts field, all one 
can say is that such a course is certainly not 
a means of general education. 

Let us go back for a moment and consider 
the true meaning of the term ‘‘liberal arts.’’ 
The adjective ‘‘liberal’’ when applied to 
education never was intended to convey the 
meaning that is conveyed by the word 
‘‘veneral.’’ Higher education was insti- 
tuted for the preparation of those who were 
to be the leaders in society—the clergy and 
the law-makers. Higher education adopted 
as its subjects rhetoric and dialectic because 
the leader must be an orator. Leaders were 
the free people of the nation as contrasted 
with the slaves. The arts which leaders 
studied were those appropriate to the free- 
man. ‘‘Liberal’’ meant just this, that it 
belonged to the non-slave part of the popu- 
lation. 

Even to-day, the defenders of the tradi- 
tional curriculum face in two directions like 
one of the gods whom they worship. They 
describe their subjects as ‘‘general,’’ as in- 
dispensable for all higher intellectual life. 
They then strive with great energy and bad 
logie to close the secondary schools and col- 
leges to every one who jeopardizes or seems 
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to jeopardize the highest ambition of those 
institutions, which is to train a few pros- 


pective leaders. 

No one ean deny the desirability of pro- 
ducing leaders for society. It is, however, 
sheer cant to argue that narrow specializa- 
tion must be demanded of the great mass 
of the population in order that selected lead- 
ers may be produced. Certainly when six 
and a half million of the youth population 
of the country attend the secondary 
schools and a million and a quarter are in 
colleges, it is worse than idle to talk about 
aiming higher education at the exclusive 
education of leaders. When one young per- 
son out of every fifteen of the population 
revisters in college, it is evident that the 
college is quantitatively far too general to 
persist in administering a curriculum de- 
signed for orators. If leaders are to have 
special treatment, let this treatment be 
viven alter general education has been pro- 
vided for all. 

The fact is that the post-elementary schools 
of this country are misleading their pupils. 
The traditional curriculum was, and is to- 
day, a curriculum which prepares for pro- 
fessional callings. At least 80 per cent. of 
the pupils in secondary schools and an 
equal percentage of students in college are 
led by the curriculums of these schools to 
hope to secure white-collar jobs. It is a 
plain statistical faet that this hope is des- 
tined to be blighted for the great majority 
of graduates. Some of the disappointed 
will drop back into clerical positions and 
bond-salesmanship. Many will flounder 
about and join the ranks of the dependent. 
The traditional liberal-arts curriculum was 
never designed to be general, and it is not 
general in its modern form. 

The world woke up some years ago to a 
painful realization of the fact that its insti- 
tutions of post-elementary education were 
doing as much harm as good. With char- 
acteristic social impetuosity, the schools 
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began to devote themselves to a new type of 
education which they called ‘‘vocational 
education.’’ Educators thought that, if 
there were no white-collar jobs for the mass 
of the population, there ought to be voca- 
tional openings in the trades. 
passed and money was appropriated to cor- 
rect the limitations of the traditional cur- 
riculum. 

It has been demonstrated as the years 
have passed that vocational education is not 
the corrective for the unbalanced tradi- 
tional curriculum. The vocational courses 
offered in secondary schools and colleges are 
no less specialized than are the traditional 
courses of the liberal-arts curriculum. If 
one goes into a trade school of the secondary 
level, one finds that the pupils are being 
trained in the specific skills of a particular 
trade. It is a well-understood fact that 
changes in industry are taking place so rap- 
idly in modern times that skill in a specific 
trade is no more general than skill in ora- 
tory. Vocational education in a collegiate 
school of business is no more general than 
education that makes a student acquainted 
with the detailed plans of a Roman dwell- 
ing. 

The world needs specialists. There can 
be no doubt of this fact. Every specialist, 
however, is a man or woman who has obli- 
gations and contacts which reach beyond 
his or her specialty. Every specialist is a 
member of a community to the life of which 
he should contribute. Every specialist has 
relatives and friends in association with 
whom he must cultivate qualities and pro- 
mote interests which are not aspects of his 
specialty. Furthermore, there will always 
be a very large part of the population which 
never will be specialists. They are the semi- 
skilled workers. They, too, have com- 
munity relations and contacts with others 
which call for well-balanced understand- 
ings. The problem which the secondary 
schools and the colleges must solve is the 
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problem of providing general education at 
the same time that they offer courses for the 
education of specialists. 

How important it is that the whole pro- 
gvram of American education be truly lib- 
eralized and generalized is shown by the 
fact that there are at the present time in 
this country more than four and a half mil- 
lion young people between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-five who are without em- 
ployment and without hopeful outlooks for 
the future. Many of these are graduates of 
high schools. Some have attended college. 
To-day this four and a half million are out 
of school as well as unemployed.  Inter- 
views with several thousands of these young 
people reported in a number of extensive 
investigations reveal the fact that those who 
were interviewed did not receive in the up- 
per schools which they attended preparation 
that enables them to attack intelligently the 
problems of life. Not a few of these young 
people express themselves in bitter terms 
about their disappointment in finding that 
their education is not helpful to them. 

That the schools are not fully convinced 
that they are failing really to educate their 
enrollees is evidenced by the fact that many 
leaders in education argue that slow learn- 
ers are not the responsibility of the upper 
schools. A company of high-school prin- 
cipals was heard not long ago to complain 
that the compulsory school attendance laws 
were sending into their schools pupils ut- 
terly unqualified for the courses there of- 
fered. Every now and then some college 
president or other seemingly authoritative 
person asserts with vigor that there are a 
great many students in college who do not 
belong there. Such comments show that 
there is a sharp contrast which amounts to 
a violent conflict between the quantitative 
general education’”’ 
and its qualitative meaning. 

It is hardly to be expected that the sug- 
gestions of any individual will be uni- 


“e 


meaning of the term 
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versally accepted as to the way in whieh 
education in the high schools and in the eo]. 
leges is to be made qualitatively genera] 
One may, perhaps, be bold enough to hope 
that there are some points on which eines, 
ment can be reached, even though the tota] 
program remains in dispute. 

The first point which seems likely to com. 
mand acceptance by nearly all thinkers js 
that no graduate of a secondary school or 
college should be without a fairly clear un- 
derstanding of the present-day social order. 
Some one has said of the American people 
that they are political and _ social igno- 
ramuses. It is a curious fact that every 
one wants young people to be socially intel- 
ligent and no one knows how to make then 
so. There was a commission some years 
ago which was to tell American schools how 
to teach social studies. Four of the leading 
members of that commission refused to sub- 
scribe to the report. There is reason to 
believe that a number of the other members 
signed the report without knowing what it 
meant. If experts in technological lines 
were confronted with a situation analogous 
to this, they would not stop with disagree- 
ment. Is it not one of the major obligations 
of American education to persist until it 
finds a way of teaching young people ade- 
quately lessons that will produce an under- 
standing of the modern social order? If 
this generation of educators fails to dis- 
charge this obligation, it stands impeached 
of gross incompeteney and neglect of duty 
There should be organized, if necessary, one 
commission after another until a solution 
is reached of the problem of organizing @ 
Social 


real program of social instruction. 
instruction is an indispensable unit of gen- 
eral education. 

A second unit of general education on 
which there is undoubtedly general agree 
ment but about which very little seems 
be done is education with regard to health, 


both physical and mental. Students have 
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been taught so much about other people 
that they seem to overlook the fact that 
hey are themselves psychophysical beings 
ho need to be kept in running order. The 
enormous waste in human life resulting 
from poor health and lack of mental bal- 
ance is appalling, but young people are 
taught very little about this waste or about 
the methods of correcting it. 
to be a kind of taboo against adequate dis- 
cussion of health in institutions of learning. 
The whole matter seems to be turned over 
to the football coach and to be regarded 
with contempt by the members of the fac- 
ulty who teach traditional subjects. 

It was pointed out in an earlier para- 
eraph that instruction in the ideals of the 


There seems 


race as presented in literature is a legiti- 
mate part of a program of general educa- 
tion. So, also, is instruction in the sciences. 

Any one who has any acquaintance with 
the educational system knows full well that 
the naming of the elements which are nec- 
essary to make up a program of general 
education will not serve as an adequate 
basis for the organization of such a pro- 
cram. There must be something more than 
the assembling of elements. There must be 
a proper timing and weighting of these ele- 
ments and a proper adjustment of general 
education to specialized-edecation. 

General education wit never be effec- 
tively organized -untit the absurd aloofness 
of leaders in edueation-at the upper levels 
from leaders in general education at the 
lower levels is OVereome. There must be a 
strand or core of general education run- 
ning through the whole program from the 
earliest grades to the last years of college. 
Education will at first be altogether gen- 
eral. Then, step by step, special education 
will be allowed to absorb a part of the time 
and energy of learners. Devotion to spe- 
cialties should, however, never be allowed 
to exclude, even at the highest levels, atten- 
tion to general education. 

One may venture to suggest that at least 
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a quarter of a student’s time be devoted in 
senior year of college to general education. 
In the secondary school an even larger 
fraction should be so oceupied. 
venture to suggest further that interest be 
made the major incentive in acquiring a 
general education. The acceptance of this 
suggestion will require of teachers that they 


Qne may 


prepare their instruction in general-educa- 
tion courses in such a way as to avoid ob- 
scure technicalities. It is entirely possible 
to present the best intellectual accessions 
of racial experience in such a way that at- 
tention and interest will be stimulated. 
Teachers in the field of general education 
will have to be well prepared and _ thor- 
oughly competent to arouse and hold at- 
tention. The teaching of a specialty is 
much easier than are the and 
teaching of the important items in a gen- 


selection 


eral-education course. 

Enough has perhaps been said to make 
somewhat conerete the ideas about general 
education which it is the purpose of this 
paper to urge on this association. It is ex- 
plicitly recognized that a complete program 
of general education can not now be de- 
scribed or immediately inaugurated. Yet 
it is clear that such a program is very much 
needed in order to meet qualitatively a 
situation which has already come into quan- 
titative existence. It is first necessary to 
clear away some of the false notions which 
have stood in the way of the adoption of a 
program of general education. It is en- 
tirely possible to indicate some of the inno- 
vations which must be adopted before gen- 
eral education can take its rightful place. 
It remains for some organization which has 
power to stimulate and supervise experi- 
mentation to bring into being what has 
long been discussed, namely, a new, ¢om- 
prehensive system of education different 
from that inherited from a past in which 
conditions were radically different from 
those which face the young people of the 
present time. 
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INTELLIGENCE, AS REFLECTED BY WORK HABITs. 
ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR, DOES CHANGE 


By YUBA L. HUNSLEY 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


INTELLIGENCE, as noted in tests, and as 
reflected by work habits, attitudes and social 


behavior, does change. I believe that the 


estimate of compound values which is desig- 
nated as I.Q. can be increased with a flexible 
program based upon the proper understand- 


ing of the child. This is not a new idea and 
it has been the philosophy of the department 
of psychology of the Sioux City public 
school system for a long time. 

In the Sioux City publie schools, atten- 
tion, or special note, is made of the I.Q. only 
when the child is doing poor school work or 
The fol- 


lowing cases which will be discussed have 


is making poor social adjustment. 


come as referrals to the psychology depart- 
ment. The treatment of these cases has been 
individual supervision in the regular grades, 
or placement in special classes or both. 
When a problem is referred, a careful 
study is made of the child’s background, 
since it is believed that a true index of the 
child 
have been evaluated. 
will be presented which have been carried 


is never obtained until such factors 
A number of cases 
for some time by the psychology department. 
Many factors, such as a child’s physical con- 
dition, adverse home conditions and school 
conflicts, have been conditioning factors in 
these cases. 

Fifty cases that have been studied over a 
long period were selected from the files for 
Intelligence tests had been 

the 
some 


consideration. 
administered frequently to measure 
child’s condition and progress. In 

instances tests were not given until several 
months after therapy was started, and in 
others therapy was not started until several 
months after the test was given. There has 
been no attempt to control such situations. 
This department’s aim is service and not 


research. The principal aim is to contac 
and help, as soon as possible, the child who 
needs assistance. 

The results of the Stanford Revision and 
the Revised Stanford-Binet 
Scales were the only test data that have 
been used in the presentation of this mate. 
rial. However, many other tests, group and 
individual, have been administered in the 
examination of the cases. 

The ages of these fifty children, at the 
time the first test was given, range from 4 
years, 11 months to 13 years, 7 months, 
The time from the first test to the last test 
‘anges from 5 months to 7 years, 3 months, 
with a median time range of 3 years. The 
greatest increase in I.Q. was 42 points with 
a median of 20 points. 

In order that this program may be better 
understood, short summaries of three cases 
will be presented : 


Intelligence 


P.M. (4-9-’27) was referred to the psychology 
department because she was distractible, nervous 
and a source of annoyance in the class room. P., 
had a normal birth, was well as a baby, had measles, 
chicken pox and mumps before she came to school. 

Both parents worked and the mother was away 
from home much of the time. There is a sister 
four years younger in the home. The maternal 
grandmother has lived in the home for sometime. 
P. has been disciplined by her grandmother as well 
as by her mother and father. These three members 
of the household were not always in agreement on 
this subject. The mother stated that P. could not 
be crossed nor forced to do anything she did not 
want to do or she would show a violent temper and 
become unmanageable. The parents were divorced 
two years ago and P. now has a stepfather who 
likes her quite well. 

A Stanford Binet Test when she was 5 years, 
months old showed an I.Q. of 68. She was kept i 
junior kindergarten for another semester, but the 
program recommended for her was not completely 
A year later when repeating senior 


s 


carried out. 
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kindergarten another test showed an I.Q. of 73. 
There was not a significant change in I.Q. nor in 
behavior. 

Nearly four years elapsed after the first contact 
til she was again referred at the age of 9 years, 
months. Her I.Q. at this time was 68. Junior 

lergarten, senior kindergarten, and junior first 

le had been repeated and at this time she was 
the senior second grade. She was doing very 

- work in arithmetic, but reading and spelling 

passable for that grade. She was aphasic, 
very irritable, distraetible and her conduct was 
unappropriate. It seemed that her disposition and 
unsatisfactory behavior was due partly to irritation 
over her inability to do good school work. 

At this time she was fitted with glasses, placed 
in a special class where she was allowed to start 
with work so easy and simple that she could derive 
satisfaction from it. A daily program was mapped 

it for her, ineluding a rest period. Arrangements 
were made for her to join the Girl Seouts. A visit- 
ing teacher had regular conferences with P., her 
parents, grandmother and the teacher. She at- 
tempted to help P. to understand what desirable 
vior was and to want to take part in group 
activity as other children did. After one year in 
the special room, she was placed in the regular 

inior third grade and now, after nearly two years 

back in regular work and only occasional confer- 
ences with a visiting teacher, P. is a happy, well- 
adjusted youngster doing average work in the 
junior fifth grade. 

In checking her progress in April, it was noted 
that she obtained a rating of 82 on the revised 
Stanford-Binet. Though she is still somewhat dis- 
tractible and aphasic, she does participate in school 
activities and is confident of herself. Since she is 
old for her grade, looking ahead rather planfully, 
and taking into consideration her weak spots, it 
seems that she should be guided into vocational 
work. 


Kl! 


& 


I 








W.L. (8-9-’25) was referred at the age of 11 
years, 8 months as a problem of speech, reading 
and motor control. W. was a ‘‘door-step baby’’ 
and nothing is known of his inheritance or birth 
history. He was brought up by these ‘‘door-step’’ 
parents as their own child. The foster mother died 
before W. started to school and the present Mrs. L. 
just tolerates him. She thinks W. is not bright 
and never will learn. 

Unquestionably, W. has a feeling of being un- 
wanted and he spent much time wondering about 
his uncertain origin, 

W. had convulsions during the first three years 
of life, and for the past six years has had a serious 
condition of his throat. This health need left un- 
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treated has had much influence on his well being, 
emotionally as well as physically. W.’s work at 
school had been failing. Reading was poor. He 
had articulatory and rhythmical disorders of speech. 
Writing was poor. 

At the time of this referral, it was found that 
when he was 7 years, 3 months of age, he was 
referred as a problem of speech and behavior. His 
1.Q. was 69. At the time of his second referral, 
when 11 years, 8 months of age, his I.Q. was 77. 
It was noted that he was apparently ambidextrous, 
and a transitory aphasie condition existed. W. was 
referred to the school visiting nurse because of the 
throat condition. The visiting teacher’s plan in 
this case was to help W. gain more security at 
home, to gain in confidence in himself and to 
develop more purposeful activity. Weekly confer- 
ences with W., home and teacher have been in 
progress for a little over a year. 

In April, W.’s progress was evaluated. His 
throat was still in an acute condition, and he still 
needed visual correction. He had had a great num- 
ber of absences in the spring semester due to illness, 
There had been no more grade repetitions and his 
I.Q. was 81. He was still insecure and distractible, 
but he understood and accepted his own situation. 
He had a much better attitude toward school work 
and he had ceased to be a discipline problem. The 
foster father was pleased with the progress shown 
during the last year and had become more interested 
in the boy’s physical welfare. He planned to give 
W. the medical attention needed during vacation. 
W. was promoted to senior sixth grade. It seems 
that a vocational class rather than junior high 
school work would be more advantageous. In eon- 
clusion, the initial I.Q. at the age of 7 years, 3 
months was 69, and now at 13 years, 9 months it is 
81, an increase of 12 points. 


E.L. (1-27—’21) was referred to this department 
because she was ‘‘unusually reserved,’’ ‘‘so timid 
that she seldom takes part in classroom recitations 
and does not mix well with other children,’’ and 
‘“she is extremely shy, very wavering and hesitant 
of speech.’’ The teachers felt it was ‘‘hard to 
score her since she contributed so little to class 
work.’’ She had ‘‘very poor posture, stooped 
shoulders and hollow chest.’’ E.’s birth was nor- 
mal and early physical development was average. 

Both parents were born in Germany and came to 
this country several years before E. was born. The 
mother was found to be a ease of paranoia. The 
father has a fairly good understanding of his wife’s 
condition, but this unstable personality was unac- 
ceptable to E. Her mother would continuously nag 
and scold, and E. was continually in an upset men- 
tal state. Sometimes when she would oppose her 


= 
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make the mother worse, E. 
would have a feeling of guilt. 


When 11 years, 10 months of age E.’s I.Q. was 


mother, which would 


56 and she was recommended for the mentally re- 
tarded classes. Due to the crowded condition of the 
rooms, she had to remain in regular work. How- 
ever, the teachers lessened their demands upon her. 
Two years later, her I.Q. was 65. At this time, she 
was referred to the visiting teacher, who had weekly 
conferences with her, helped her to get a better 
understanding of her own problem. The visiting 


teacher also interpreted EK. to her teachers. Ona 
test a year later E.’s I.Q. was 72. 
Contact with the home. It 


necessary to remove the mother to an institution, 


continued was not 


but she was under observation. Contact was kept 


during E.’s junior high school years. Arrange- 
ments were made for her to participate in Junior 
Red Cross, Scout activities and the Y.W.C.A. pro- 
gram. As she has gone along these last four years 
She entered 


She 


E. has gained in understanding herself. 


high school last mid-year with a purpose. 


wants to be a nurse and from all indications this 
would be a good vocation for her. She has gained 


in poise and is now enjoying school. E. says that 
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her ‘‘mother is better, but not well.’’ She now 
understands the situation and she certainly has ae. 
cepted it. E. now has good posture and is a yery 
Her outlook on life is unque i 

At the age of 18 years, 4 


attractive person. 
tionably wholesome. 


months her I.Q. was 92. This is an increase of 


36 points in 4 years, 5 months. 


Observations which can be made from the 
cases described herein, and also indicated by 
the remainder of this group, are that (1 
the 1.Q., as an 
values peculiar to the individual, is not 
(2) With a flexible program based 


upon the physiological, sociological and psy- 


indication of compound 


fixed. 
chological components of the child, the I. 


(3) Since inte 
ligence, as noted in tests, and reflected by 


). 
; 
|- 


will increase significantly. 


work habits, attitudes and social behavior, 
does change, one can not justly dispose of a 
child solely on the basis of a low I.Q., as 
indicated on mental test records. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA 


MessacGes from the Pope and President Roose- 
velt marked the festivities on the last day of the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Catholic University of America on November 15. 
Both messages emphasized the responsibility and 
privilege of institutions of higher learning to 
strive for the liberation and development of the 
intellect in a world sorely in need of equilibrium. 
President Roosevelt quoted Cardinal Newman’s 
definition of a university as “a place where in- 
quiry is pushed forward and discoveries per- 
feeted and verified, and rashness rendered in- 
nocuous and error exposed by the collision of 
mind with mind and knowledge with knowledge.” 

Pope Pius broadeast from the Vatican his eon- 
gratulations to the university, which was char- 
tered in 1889 by Pope Leo XIII. 
ferred the Medal Benemerenti on those members 
of the faculty who had taught for twenty-five 


He also eon- 


years or more at the Catholie University. 
The President’s letter was read by the rector 


of the university, the Right Reverend Joseph M. 
Corrigan. Greetings to the Pope on the behalf 
of the university were conveyed by the chan- 
cellor, the Most Reverend Michael J. Curley, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 

In reviewing the history and objectives of the 
university, the rector, Right Reverend John 
Cooper, and Right Reverend Peter Guilday em- 
phasized as essential ideals of Catholie educa- 
tion the bringing of order out of chaos by pre- 
serving individual development, personal rights 
and freedoms. 

The faculty members honored by the award of 
the papal medal were the Reverend P. J. Me- 
Cormick, Charles H. McCarthy, Patrick J. Len- 
nox, the Right Reverend John M. Cooper, Louis 
H. Crook, the Very Reverend Nicholas A. 
Weber, the Reverend Adolphe A. Vaschalde, 
John B. Parker, the Very Reverend Thomas 
V. Moore, Fred V. Murphy, Paul G. Gleis, 
Anthony J. Seullen, Aubrey E. Landry, Otto J. 
Ramler, Francis X. Burda, Leo Behrendt, the 
Right Reverend Peter Guilday, Dr. George J. 
Brilmyer and the Very Reverend James E. 
Geary. 
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GRANTS-IN-AID FOR STUDENTS OF 
LIBRARY PROBLEMS 
Acting under a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
noration, the Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships of the American Library Associa- 


+ 


has announced that a limited number of 


i] 
Oil 


rants-in-aid is available for the school year, 


l 


939-40. The purpose of these grants is to 


enable persons who have shown promise of con- 
tributing to the advancement of the library pro- 
fession to pursue a year of special study or 
research in library problems. 

In general, applicants should be graduates of 
approved colleges or universities and should have 
had one year’s work in a library school and satis- 
factory experience, although these requirements 
may be varied for exceptional cases. The stipend 
will vary in amount from $500 to $1,300 or more. 

Applieations must be filed before February 1, 
1940, and should be addressed to the chairman 
of the American Library Association Committee 
on Fellowships and Scholarships, Mr. F. L. D. 
Goodrich, College of the City of New York 
Library. The committee will act upon applica- 
tions before April 1, and successful applicants 
will be notified as soon as possible. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE STUDENT 
PERSONNEL PROGRAM AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

A RECENT action by the Board of Regents of 
the University of Minnesota provides the finan- 
cial support under which the university’s student 
personnel program can more systematically at- 
tack the problem of prevention of student mal- 
adjustment in addition to expanding its diagnos- 
tic and counseling services for the problems of 
individual students. The regents authorized an 
increase of fifty cents a quarter in the quarterly 
incidental fees paid by students, a total of one 
dollar and fifty cents a year. 

The precedent of uniform health service and 
activity assessments against all students has long 
existed as an expense legitimately to be borne by 
students. The bureau now operates on the basis 
ot 60 per cent. student support and 40 per cent. 
university support, whereas in previous years 
these proportions were almost reversed—65 per 
cent. university support and 35 per cent. student 
support from individual case fees and other 
service charges. 

Not only does this broaden the base of the 
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bureau’s financial structure, but it also permits 
the necessary expansion of facilities by which 
the often-emphasized need of prevention of stu- 
dent undertaken. In 
effect, all students pay for personnel services as 


maladjustment can be 
insurance against academie difficulty and as par- 
tial reimbursement for testing services which 
they receive through the bureau in its wide- 
spread testing activities. In this connection, it 
must be noted that nearly every student entering 
the university may be tested at some time in his 
college course. In addition, approximately 3,500 
students each year are given intensive case work 
and counseling. Additional students are coun- 
seled less intensively by advisers in the colleges 
of the university. 

Although not all students will need such inten- 
sive case work, the systematic payments make 
that case work available to those who do and 
who may not have received it in the past. In 
addition, the colleges and divisions of the univer- 
sity may now establish testing programs for 
purposes of better selection, classification and 
guidance of their students by whatever per- 
sonnel procedures prove most effective within 
the college or division. 

The change adequately implements a_ philoso- 
phy of education wherein the general well-being 
of the individual student is of such importance 
that specialized extra-instructional personnel ser- 
The 
amount of the funds necessary for testing and 


vices will be maintained for his benefit. 


counseling services refute the frequent adminis- 
trative complaint that guidance services are pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

The director of University of Minnesota Test- 
ing Bureau is John G. Darley. 


SPANISH CHILDREN IN MEXICO 
Many of the Spanish children 
brought to Mexico at the height of the Spanish 
war by President Lazaro Cardenas are still 
under the care of the Mexican government. 
About 100 of the 457 children who came over in 
1937 are now employed. 
still in school, fifty at a secondary schoo] in 


who were 


The remaining 350 are 


Orizaba, Veracruz, and the rest at the Colegio- 
Mexico-Espana, a converted monastery in Mo- 
relia, capital of the State of Michoacan. 

On the children’s arrival in Mexico, President 
Cardenas appointed a committee charged to 
eare for them with funds at the disposal of the 
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president. About 50 per cent. of the children, 
who now range from six to sixteen years of age, 
are orphans, some of whom have no relatives in 
Spain to go to should they desire to return. 
Their lot is that of the Mexican 
They are taught trades at the govern- 
None of them receives re- 


attends 


average 
orphan. 
ment institutions. 


ligious instruction or church services. 
Their education is the same “socialist” education 
imparted to all Mexican children. 

At the Colegio-Mexico-Espana a staff of fifty, 
including teachers of both sexes, nurses and 
The dormitories, one 


doétors, eares for them. 
for boys and one for girls, are divided accord- 


ing to the ages of the children. The New York 
Times reporter, Arnaldo Cortesi, states that “as 
is the ease in many Mexican institutions of a 
similar character, the sanitary installations leave 
much to be desired, but the food, though of the 
simplest, is healthy and sufficient.” 


THE GROWTH OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 

SEVERAL items in the November issue of The 
Junior College Journal reflect the remarkable 
growth of junior colleges: 

In the Los Angeles City College, enrolment ree- 
ords have been broken by the registration of more 
than 6,800 students. This exceeds the largest pre- 
vious enrolment by more than 800 students. 

Three hundred students were denied admission to 
Santa Monica (Calif.) Junior College this fall be- 
cause of the lack of space. Its record enrolment 
reaches a total of 1,200 students. 

A total of more than two and a half million dol- 
lars for the support of seventeen district colleges 
in 1939-1940 has been apportioned by the Califor- 
nia state department of education. Based on an 
allowance of $90 per student in average daily at- 
tendance, the appropriation has increased approxi- 
mately $500,000 over the 1938 figure of $2,086,990. 
This indicates an increase of more than 24 per cent. 
in average daily attendance in a single year. 

The erection of a new junior college is included in 
the Chicago publie school building budget of 
$9,000,000. 

The Radio Junior College, conducted by Ohio 
State University in cooperation with the adult edu- 
cation program of the WPA, enrolled more than 


1,000 students for the spring quarter. 
SPECIALIZED HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 

THE multiplication of specialized high schools 
in a large city school system is illustrated by the 
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schools of this type mentioned in a recent issyp 
of The Geography Teacher, the mimeographed 
organ of the geography section of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of Eduyea. 
tion: 


Central Commercial High School; Central High 
School of Needle Trades; Food Trades Vocation) 
High School; Manhattan High School of Aviation 
Trades; Murray Hill High School of Building ang 
Metal Trades; New York School of Printing: 
School of Industrial Art; Yorkville High School of 
Women’s Service Trades; Brooklyn High School 
of Automotive Trades; Brooklyn High School for 
Homemaking; Brooklyn High School of Specialty 
Trades; The Bronx High School of Science: 
Straubenmiller Textile High School; 
Technical High School, and High School of Art and 
Music. 


» = 
brooklyn 


The Geography Teacher, in stating that this 


is only a partial list, makes a plea for a special 
high school of social studies. 


THE PROPOSED MERGER OF TWO 
LABORATORY SCHOOLS OF 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, CO- 
LUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
A PROPOSED merger of the Lincoln and Horace 
Mann Schools of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been approved by a_ parents’ 
committee of Lincoln School, which reported on 
a survey made by Luther Gulick, director of the 
Institute of Public Administration, and three as- 
sociates. Dr. Gulick’s report recommended that 
the schools be reorganized. with the purpose of 
operating as an experimental school which would 
aim to meet the “needs for a general education on 
the part of average city boys and girls, including 
a considerable number of those who should not 
go on to college.” At present the students in the 
schools are drawn chiefly from children of the 
faculty of Columbia University and from the 
“economically and socially favored,” whose fam- 
ilies represent economically the upper 25 per 
cent. of the population. 
The reasons given 
merger were: “. . . there is now little evidence 
of difference in the purposes, philosophies or 
methods of the two schools”; the two schools 
have become distinet from Teachers College, and 
Lincoln has almost “completely divorced itself 
from the college and the faculty”; financial diff- 
culties arising from population shifts in the area 


for recommending the 
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nding the schools, and from “changes in 
+ incomes, needs and interests.” 

‘race Mann School has a deficit of $245,678. 
Jn Sehool has a deficit of $87,175, which 
probably exceed $1,000,000 were it not 


au 


the income from the endowment funds pro- 
ed by the General Edueation Board. 


The proposed merger has met opposition from 
pupils now in the Lincoln School, from many 
sorents and from Abraham Flexner, one of the 

ders of the sehool, who warned last June 

ih an arrangement would doom Lincoln 

ol’s program for “insuring the permanence 

of experimental work in the field of elementary 
and secondary education.” The parents’ com- 
ttee, headed by Nelson A. Rockefeller, passed 
rably on the Gulick survey with a few ex- 
tions. The additionai recommendations were 
families now represented in the school 
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should be assured that their children be per- 
mitted to go on through, that children of the 
faculty be admitted on the same terms as other 
children and that the advisory committee, sug- 
gested in the Gulick report, aid in the selection 
of the new director for the school. At a meet- 
ing of the parents on November 20, however, the 
parents declined to commit themselves as to the 
proposed merger. 

The parents’ committee, in addition to Mr. 
Rockefeller, who is also a graduate of Lincoln 
School, consists of Elmer Davis, Mrs. Charles E. 
Heming, Mrs. Corliss Lamont and Mrs. Samuel 
A. Lewisohn. Dr. Gulick’s associates in the 
study were Frederick H. Bair, superintendent 
of the public schools, Bronxville, Alonzo G. 
Grace, commissioner of education of Connecti- 
cut, and Floyd Reeves, director of the American 
Youth Commission. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS 

LEONARD BLOOMFIELD, chairman of the depart- 

t of linguisties at the University of Chicago, 
has been appointed Sterling professor of lin- 
guisties at Yale University. Dr. Bloomfield, who 
will assume his new duties next fall, was assis- 
tant professor of eomparative philology and 
German, University of Illinois, and professor of 
German and linguisties, Ohio State University, 
before joining the staff of the University of 
Chicago in 1927, 

AmonG the 227 appointees to the instructional 
and library staffs of New York University are 
Sanford Bates, penologist and director of the 
Boys Clubs of America, Ine., as sociology lee- 
turer in the Graduate School; Joseph Prender- 
gast, special assistant to the United States At- 
torney General, and David W. Wainhouse, as- 
sistant United States attorney for the southern 
district of New York, as associates conducting 
graduate seminars in the new Institute of Public 
Law. 

Rosert C. Provine has been chosen as dean of 
Ward-Belmont Junior College, Nashville, Tenn. 
Dr. Provine goes to his new post from the Cen- 
tral Y. M. C. A. College in Chicago, where he 
was assistant to the president. 


WiLLiAM M. FRENCH, assistant professor of 
education at the New York State College for 
Teachers, Albany, has been appointed acting 
of Muskingum College, New 
He is replacing R. W. Ogan, who has 


dean Coneord, 
Ohio. 
been granted a leave of absence to direct the 
Cooperative Study in General Education, which 
is being conducted by the American Council on 
Education. ; 


S. V. Dickinson, of Ireland, Texas, was re- 
cently appointed superintendent of schools, God- 
ley, Texas. 


G. CuarK WILLIAMs has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Sebastian, Texas, to succeed 
L. R. MeLennan. Mr. Williams was formerly 
superintendent at Lasara. 


Lucius A. WHIPPLE has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Rhode Island College of Education, 
succeeding John L. Alger, who retired last June 
after having occupied the presidency for thirty- 


one years. Mr. Whipple is a former principal 


of the Pawtucket (R. I.) High School and has 


been a member of the staff of the state commis- 
sioner of education. 


Haruey Z. Woopen, of the Michigan State 
Department of Public Instruction, has been ap- 
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pointed head of the Michigan School for the Frep A. CurtIon, for two years head of +} 
Deaf at Flint. music department in the Thompson Fa 


H. W. Wriaut is the new secretary of the (Mont.) schools, has been appointed superinter 


‘ ; : ee 
Louisiana Teachers Association. Mr. Wright dent of schools, succeeding George M. Harris, 


was formerly superintendent of the Catahoula who has resigned because of ill health. 


Parish schools. The Library Journal for November 15 reports 

CARLETON WASHBURNE, superintendent of the the following appointments: Janet M. Agnew, 
Winnetka, Ill., schools, has been elected presi. formerly of the McGill University Library 
dent of the Progressivve Education Association School faculty, as assistant professor of library 
to complete the unexpired term of W. Carson science and associate in bibliography at the 
Rvan, new editor of Progressive Education. Louisiana State University Library School, and 
. Betty Richardson as librarian of St. Franei, 
College, Brooklyn. Lois B. Payson, librarian o; 
the Montana State College Library, is on leay, 
of absenee. Antoinette B. P. Metealf has ye- 


tired from the Wellesley College Library, wher 


NEW appointees to the staff of the Oceupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service of the 
U. S. Office of Edueation include Royce E. 
Brewster, a former CCC administrator in Texas; 
Waldo B. Cookingham, director of teacher train- 
ing for teachers of adults in New York City; 
Marguerite W. Zapoleon, director of the junior EUGENE A. COLLIGAN, president of Hunter 
counseling service at the District of Columbia College since 1933, has decided to make his one- 


she has been associate librarian since 1917. 


Employment Service, and Pedro T. Orata, of the year retirement permanent. His resignation \ 

Home Economies Edueation Service of the Office become effective on September 1, 1940, the date 
of Education. of the expiration of his year’s leave of absence 
The ill health of both Dr. Colligan and his wit 


CAMERON P. HAL has taken over the duties in : : 
was ascribed as the reason for his resignation, 


connection with his recent appointment as gen- 
, ; teorge Nauman Shuster, formerly managing 
eral director of the department of social edu- George Nauman Shuster, formerly managing 


a - : — Aye = j . * "he Y ve) is acti y resident 
cation and action of the Board of Christian Edu- editor of The Commonweal, - ucting prennien 


cation of the Presbyterian Chureh in the United of the college during Dr. Colligan’s absence. 
States of America. As one of the tasks of the LouIsE FRENCH, who has been a member ot 
directorship, Mr. Hall will edit the department’s the faculty of Huron College, Huron, 8. D., 
monthly magazine, Social Progress. During — since 1914, has retired from active service, ac- 
1935-1939, Mr. Hall served as pastor of the cording to the Wooster Alumni Bulletin fo 
University Presbyterian Church, Madison, Wis. November. 


LAWRENCE J. TIpRICK, adviser in educational CHARLES L. SPAIN, deputy superintendent of 
research for the American Seating Company, the Detroit schools, has retired after fifty years 
Grand Rapids, has been appointed assistant su- of service. 


verintendent of publie instruction for Michigan. — , ’ 
” W. W. Haaearp has resigned as superinten- 


HELEN SIMs is now director of Roble Hall, dent of the Joliet (Ill.) schools to become presi- 
Stanford University, after having served as dean dent of the Western Washington College of Edu 
of women at the State Teachers College, Clarion, eation at Bellingham. 

Pa. 


ETHEL S. Norton is at Albright College, 


INAUGURATIONS, INDUCTIONS 
FRANKLYN BLiss SNYDER, a member ot thi 


Reading, Pa., as dean of women. Miss Norton J _ sae : ; 
” ‘ Northwestern University faculty since 1909, wa 


was formerly an English instructor in the Am- 


inaugurated as the university’s eleventh pres! 
ityville (L. I.) High Sehool. 


dent on November 15. His predecessor, Walte! 

MicHarL NuGENt, formerly principal of the Dill Scott, retired last June shortly after reacl 
Greenville (Calit.) High School, has been elected ing his seventieth year. Dr. Snyder has been | 
dean of Auburn (Calif.) Junior College, aecord- — professor of English at Northwestern since 191s 
ing to a report in the Sierra Education News In addition to other publications, he is the au 
for November. thor of two books on Robert Burns—a “Lite 0! 
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Robert Burns” and “Robert Burns—His Person- 
ty, His Reputation and His Art.” Prior to 
appointment as president, Dr. Snyder had 
orved as dean of the Graduate School and later 


ry 


vice-president and dean of the faculties. 


Uspurey Lee was formally inducted as presi- 
of Southern Methodist University on No- 


mber 6, although he has been in administra- 


tive charge of the university since last March. 
Carmichael, chaneellor of Vanderbilt 
Just 


been 


rsity, gave the principal address. 
had 
elected the leader of the student body at South- 
ern Methodist University. From 1923 to 1936, 
Dr. Lee was pastor at the Highland Park Meth- 
He was elected to 


twenty-five years before, Dr. Lee 


odist Chureh, Dallas, Texas. 
the presidency in 1938. 
RECENT DEATHS 

RurH WELLMAN, formerly superintendent of 
the extension division of the New York Publie 
Library and organizer of the library of the New 
School tor Social Research, died on October 24, 
according to the Library Journal for Novem- 
ber 15. 

Homer M. B. LEHN, superintendent of the 
Grove City (Pa.) schools for twenty-six years, 
died on November 11 at sixty-one years of age. 


WittiAM I. Huu, historian and authority on 
Dr. Hull, 


who was seventy-one years old, had been on the 


William Penn, died on November 14. 


staff of Swarthmore College from 1892 until his 
retirement from the professorship of Quaker his- 
tory in March, 1939. 

Jose M. CADENAS y AGUILERA, rector of Ha- 
vana University, died on November 14 at the age 
of forty-eight years, according to a dispatch to 
The New York Times. 

FREDERICK NEWTON WILLSON, professor emer- 
tus of graphies at Princeton University, died on 
November 15 after having served on the faculty 
Professor Willson, who 
was eighty-three years old at the time of his 


lor forty-three years. 


death, established the department of graphies in 
the John C. Green School of Science at Prince- 
ton University in 1880. 


Frank J. Goopnow, president emeritus of the 
Johns Hopkins University, died on November 14 


1 
in} 


in his eighty-first year. Dr. Goodnow was legal 


adviser to the first government of the Republic 
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of China. 


two years of service to assume the presidency of 


He was recalled to this country after 


the Johns Hopkins University, which had just 
taken up its quarters on the new campus at 
Homewood. Prior to his service in China he 
had been Eaton professor of administrative law 
and municipal science at Columbia University. 
Dr. Goodnow retired from the Johns Hopkins 
University in 1929. 

Witt1am W. Woopwarp, professor emeritus 
of art at Neweomb College, died in New Orleans 
on November 17 at the age of eighty-one years. 
Mr. Woodward went to Tulane University in 
1884 as professor of drawing and painting. He 
later established the Tulane School of Architee- 
ture. 

GEORGIANNA SMITH BREESE, founder and di- 
rector of the Plainfield (N. J.) Country Day 
School, died on November 17. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL HAPPENINGS 

“SCHOLARSHIP and Democracy” will be the 
subject of the third annual educational forum 
of the New York College Teachers Union at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania on December 9. Alonzo 
F. Myers, professor of education at New York 
University and president of the union, local 537, 
will preside at the opening meeting, at which 
Frank Kingdon, president of the University of 
Newark, and Harry D. Gideonse, president of 
Brooklyn College, will speak.. Panel discussions 
will be under the guidance of Goodwin Watson, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Clyde Miller, director of the In- 
stitute of Propaganda Analysis and associate 
professor of education, Teachers College; Louise 
Rosenblatt, assistant English, 
Brooklyn College; Arnold Shukotoff, chairman 
of the National Academie Freedom Committee 
of the American Federation of Teachers; Ned 
H. Dearborn, dean of the Division of General 
Edueation, New York University, and John 
Herman Randall, Jr., professor of philosophy, 
Columbia University. 


professor of 


At the thirty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, held in New York City on November 
15, the following officers of the board of trustees 
were elected for the ensuing year: Chairman, 
Kenneth C. M. Sills, president of Bowdoin Col- 
lege; Vice-chairman, Henry Merritt Wriston, 
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president of Brown University; Secretary, Ed- 
ward C. Elliott, president of Purdue University. 
The following were elected to membership on the 
hoard of trustees: Robert Gordon Sproul, presi- 
dent of the University of California; Dixon 
Ryan Fox, president of Union College; Charles 
Seymour, Yale University, and 
Clement C. Williams, president of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. Officers of the foundation are: Walter 
A. Jessup, president; Howard J. Savage, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Devereux C. Josephs, assis- 
tant senior investment officer; 
William S. Learned and Alfred Z. Reed, staff 
members, and W. Carson Ryan, staff associate. 


president of 


treasurer and 


SNAVELY, executive director of the 
Lowell 


Guy E. 
American Association of Colleges, 
Thomas and Cyrus MeCormick, grandson of the 
famous inventor, were among the speakers at 
an alumni dinner of Tuseculum College, Greene- 
ville, Tenn., on November 20. 

THE opening of the law department at the 
North Carolina College for Negroes has been 
deferred until 1940, because only one applicant 
was able to qualify, aceording to a dispateh in 
The Christian November 11. 
Provision for the law school was made by the 
1939 General Assembly. Dean M. T. Van 
Hecke, of the University of North Carolina Law 
School, will act in an advisory capacity until the 
department reopens. Instruction will be given 
by members of the faculties of the University of 
North Carolina and Duke University. Qualified 
Negro instructors will be added later. This is 
the first school of law for Negroes in the state. 


Science Monitor, 


KIGHTY-THREE per cent. of the members of the 
June, 1939, graduating class of Drexel Institute 
of Technology were permanently employed by 
October 1, 1939, according to a survey made by 
the placement bureau of the college. This figure 
is 10 per cent. higher than that recorded for the 
same period in 1938. The highest percentage of 
employment by the new graduates is found in the 
School of Home Economies with 44 of the 49 
graduates placed. The greatest gain in employ- 
ment as compared with last year is recorded in 
the School of Engineering, where 82 per cent. 
of the 1939 graduates have been placed, as com- 
pared with 61 per cent. in the preceding year. 

A DISPATCH to The New York Times announces 


that a new tenure policy seeking to provide se- 
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curity for successful teachers of the faculty oj 
arts and sciences at Yale University as ashe pa 
possible in their careers has been announced * 
President Seymour. A faculty committee a: 
recommended that “after four years’ service, ay 
instructor’s appointment should be terminated 
unless he were to be promoted to an assistay: 
professorship. Assistant professors would ho|\] 
their appointments for a term of five years, a: 
the end of which only those would be promoted 
to the rank of associate professor for whom per- 
manent positions were open and whose qualities, 
in all but exceptional cases, appeared to be such 
as to make ultimate appointment as_professo) 
certain.” Those not promoted would not be 
granted reappointment. These recommendations 
have been ratified by the Yale Corporation. 


A NEW Commission on Resources and Eduea- 
tion has been jointly launched by the Progres- 
sive Education and the National 
Education Association, as reported in Frontiers 
of Democracy for November. At the present 
time the commission has sixteen members: four 


Association 


each from the two edueation associations and 
eight representing the U. S. Office of Education 
and the National Resources Planning Board 
Other agencies and organizations will be added 
later. The project, financed by the General 
Edueation Board, will bring together scholars 
and technicians familiar with the human and 
physical resources of the country and educators 
who will formulate plans for developing a public 
opinion aware of the need for the balanced 
utilization of these resources. 


THE University of Texas is sponsoring a new 
monthly magazine, Education Today, edited by 
J. G. Umstattd, chairman of the eurriculum de- 
partment of the School of Edueation. An ad- 


visory committee of six is composed of Dean 
B. F. Pittenger, chairman, F. C. Ayer, Fred- 
erick Eby, D. K. Brace, Hob Gray and Clara 
M. Parker, all of the School of Edueation. De- 


signed to keep before its readers a compre- 
hensive view of the American educational scene, 
the new magazine cites as one of its specia 
editorial policies the provision of a medium tor 
interchange of ideas between the United States 
and Latin America. 

RECIPIENTS of the Townsend Harris Medals 
for general achievement, awarded to alumni 0! 
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ry College, New York City, for distinguished 
é vraduate achievement and service to the 
will be Henry Neumann, ’00, president 

he Brooklyn Ethical Culture Society; Isaac 
irden Woodruff, ’00, professor at the Columbia 
Jieze of Physicians and Surgeons; Walter 


Pach, '03, art eritie, painter, etcher and author; 


( 


pus 


ere, 


Jesse Douglas, ’16, professor at the Massachu- 

sts Institute of Technology, and Avraham 
linsky, ’16, director of the Slavonie divi- 
the New York Publie Library. 


LIAN Park, dean of the College of Arts and 
enees of the University of Buffalo, delivered 
inders’ Day address at Alfred University 


vember 8. The university conferred upon 


him the degree of LL.D. 


ScHoo. attendance increased 27 per cent. and 
scholarship advaneed 50 per cent. among chil- 
dren of the Southern mountains as a result of 
aid given last year to keep them in school in an 
experiment condueted by the Save-the-Children 
Federation, according to a special dispatch in 
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The Christian Science Monitor. Twenty demon- 
stration schools were set up in various parts of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, Virginia 
and West Virginia, which served as “germina- 
ting centers” for the communities. The purpose 
of the experiment was to find whether children 
could be kept in school for an entire eight- 
months school year. 
the families aided reciprocated by improving the 


The children and youth of 


school grounds, doing odd jobs and growing 
vegetables for winter canning. 

Childhood Education for November reports 
that the California Childhood 
Edueation has eompiled Educational Materials 


Association for 


for Five-Year-Olds, a twenty-two page folder 
containing an 
equipment in current use, a list of reeommended 


evaluation of materials and 
equipment and materials and their sources and 
The 
evaluations represented the thinking of teachers 


a short bibliography of immediate interest. 


in the field and of committee members and their 
advisers, the quoted opinions of leaders in edu- 
cation and the results of available studies. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


THE REWARDS OF TEACHING 

TurovGHouT the ages civilization has ever 
accorded high honors to teachers. Witness for 
example the great esteem shown to such indi- 
viduals as Confucius, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Jesus, Seneea, Quintilian, St. Augustine, Alcuin, 
Aquinas, Abelard, da Feltre, Erasmus, Melanch- 
thon, Loyola, Comenius, Pestalozzi, Cheever, 
Lancaster, Mann, Eliot, Mary Lyon, Alice Free- 
man Palmer and hosts of others. Think of the 
many distinguished names that have made your 
own alma mater famous as a center of learning. 
Recall the esteem in whieh certain teachers of 
your own elementary and secondary schools were 
held hy you—and perhaps are still being revered 
in your home communities. Surely the world at 
large has ever thought well of its true teachers; 
t has regarded their work as of the greatest 
social significance and their influence upon pos- 
terity as almost limitless in range and _ persis- 
tence, 

But teaching is not alone of great worth to 
society; it yields notable personal satisfactions 
‘o its own individual members. Some of these 
rewards are physical, some intellectual, some 


emotional, some economic, but all, methinks, are 
at the same time cultural. Indeed in few eallings 
or professions in life may the sum total of human 
recompenses be so numerous, deep and varied as 
in the work of teaching. The farmer takes pride 
and joy in his growing crops; the industrialist, 
in his manufactured products; the artist, in his 
created masterpieces; the scientist, in his labora- 
tory discoveries. But the teacher, unlike all 
these, works with human materials; his efforts 
are concerned with the minds and souls of boys 
and girls, of youths and maidens. Through his 
ministrations endless transformations take place 
Nor do the 
Like a wave 


in respect to all human attributes. 
influences he exerts ever terminate. 
set in motion on the ocean the impetus to worth- 
ily ambitious living, once started in a pupil, 
continues to affect him to the end of his days. 
Indeed, it is doubtful that such influences cease 
there; in all probability they will have already 
been transmitted to others and will continue to 
be so transmitted from generation to generation. 

But just what specifically are these alleged 
great personal rewards of teaching? Let us list 
a few and particularize. 
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First, teaching satisfies the almost universal 
desire to render social service. Self-preservation 
and self-gratification no doubt constitute the first 
laws of life. But elosely allied to these—at 
least in most normal individuals—is the natural 
passion or instinetive desire to be of service to 
others; to give pleasure and happiness to asso- 
ciates, to relieve pain and misery, and to aid 
fellow mortals to realize their own best poten- 
tialities. True, sordid selfishness and brutal 
callousness stalk brazenly through every land 
much of the time. But beside them also go 
idealism and altruism, the chief traits that dis- 
tinguish man from the lower animals. And 
these traits are largely the products of teaching. 
Without education there would be no such thing 
as civilization, but merely raw naturalism. In 
short, education is the one indispensable element 
of human civilized existence; and without teach- 
ers there would be little if any education. 
Schools are therefore the world’s best insurance 
policy and society’s most profitable investment. 
Without their contributions free government, the 
safety of life and property and in short the 
very means necessary to the pursuit of happiness 
would be wanting. Without education all the 
great professions, such as law, medicine, engi- 
neering, journalism and the like, would be im- 
possible; all modern art and science would be 
non-existent; all cultural advances of the eivil- 
ized world would disappear. Surely therefore 
the very nature and needs of the contemporary 
world make the teacher an indispensable member 
of society. Hence the student whose highest 
ambition is to render social service to his age 
and generation ean find no wider field in which 
to play his part than that of the profession of 
teaching. 

Second, teaching satisfies the desire for the 
continuous development of one’s mental powers. 
No one can be an effective instructor of youth 
who fails to keep abreast of the intellectual life 
of his times. Teaching is essentially an inter- 
pretative process; hence it demands of its ser- 
vants a reasonable familiarity with a wide range 
of human interests and knowledge. A teacher 
must constantly relate fact to fact, idea to idea, 
circumstance to circumstance and motives to mo- 
tives. Furthermore, this correlation of classroom 
instructional materials must take place not only 
within the narrower confines of a particularized 


subject of study but also within and among 


ject matter of many sorts and kinds. Indeed ;: 
may truly be said that a teacher who knoy: 
intimately only one field of knowledge does yo 
really know it. Complete mastery of any diy. 
sion of learning signifies, not only expert knowl. 
edge respecting the elements, laws and princip|o 
of that subject when abstracted and isolated, } ; 


also an understanding of these constituents 


their collective interrelationships with othe 


bodies of knowledge and in their general apy 
cations to the world of contemporary aff 


Only a continually expanding liberal educatioy 


will permit a teacher to make these necessa; 
interconnections. 
Moreover a successful teacher, in our age pa) 


ticularly, can not restrict his intellectual interes: 


to matters of an academic kind; the science 


education itself is to-day raising challenging 


professional problems of many sorts. The alert 


teacher must constantly be grappling with thes 


They involve questions relating to curriculun 


reform, the psychological adjustments of pupils, 


new administrative and supervisory procedures 


new methods of teaching and of testing and 


scores of similar topies. Surely, teaching pro 
vides ample intellectual stimulus for those w! 
can invision its range of possibilities and wh 
possess the ability, ambition and training neces 
sary to their successful handling of its problems 


Third, teaching satisfied the desire for the pro- 


longation of youthful spirits and vigor. Ponce 
de Leon spent a fortune in quest of the mythica 
fountain of perpetual youth. Since his 

thousands have conducted a like fruitless seare! 
for the elixir of life. To-day on every sit 


++ 


crowds dash hither and yon in a restless effort 


stay the hand of time and to flaunt the summons 
of old age. And yet every true teacher knows 


full well where the souree of buoyancy is to } 


found; it is hidden in the sehoolroom. Like pro- 
duces like no less surely in the realm of the spi 


than in the world of biology. Men and womer 
who mingle understandingly with youths 
maidens must, of necessity, be affected by th 
enthusiasms, good cheer and optimism. Teacl 
ers stay young through the very contagion 
youth. They may grow older in years but! 


in interests and attitudes. Truly, if one woud 


stay young in spirit, health and appearance, 
needs but mingle as a teacher with those wi 
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teaching satisfies the desire for the 
ial development of one’s selfhood. Noth- 


life is perhaps so sacred to an individual 


; own personality. Sensitive to some degree 


; every person doubtless is respecting his own 
, -es, inhibitions and handicaps, each 
theless yearns for opportunities to over- 

them and to assume among his fellows 
sitions of trust and honor marked by largeness 
seope and bigness of responsibility. Nor ean 
he denied that there is usually a close correla- 

1 between suceess in life and traits of person- 
ty. An enriched, exuberant and glowing self- 
hood is both a condition and a concomitant of 
effective activity in most undertakings in life, 


But the 


characteristies 


hether these be physical or social. 


development of these desired 


comes largely through contacts with other indi- 
tals of like qualities and from participation 
cultural agencies generally. A teacher there- 
re is peculiarly cireumstanced to avail himself 
these influences. With a unique degree of 
sutisfaction he may expose himself to the uplift- 
forees of art, music, drama, literature, travel, 
Daily a 


ne 


social intercourse and like agencies. 
teacher is permitted to remake for himself a 
new world of liberal culture. Like the cham- 
bered nautilus he is ever building for himself 
nore stately mansions and is encouraged to fur- 
nish each one with equipment superior in quality 
to the others. 

Fifth, teaching satisfies the desire for associa- 
tion with congenial colleagues. Man is distinetly 
a social animal. He finds contentment usually 
only when permitted to hold communion with 
individuals of like tastes, interests and habits. 
While every form of group relationship is likely 
to furnish a quantum of such experiences, teach- 
ing affords unique opportunities of the sort. By 
means of innumerable educational associations, 
societies and clubs which the profession of teach- 
ing has developed within its ranks, and by 
means of the daily comminglings with other 
teachers in faeulty meetings and school assem- 
blies and in the halls, on the streets and in 
rooming houses, teachers have unusual facilities 
lor making friends and extending friendships. 
To-day there are close to one million publie- 


school teachers in America. They are actuated 
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in their daily lives by high standards of esthetic 
To be 


affiliated with this large army of publie-spirited 


taste, civic judgment and moral idealism. 


individuals is indeed a rare privilege. 

Sixth, teaching satisfies the normal desire for 
an economic competence and social seeurity. 
True, there are callings that pay certain indi- 
But 


compared with most other professions and occu- 


viduals a higher wage in dollars and cents. 


pations which require trained minds the financial 
rewards of teaching are by no means unattrac- 
tive. Inexperienced young people just out of 
college may usually hope to receive salaries rang- 
ing from $1000 to $1300 for a term of nine or 
ten months. Each year of successful experience 
ordinarily adds to the income from $50 to $100 
More- 
over, this maximum is by no means insignificant. 
It frequently ranges from $1800 to $3000 for 
classroom teachers; from $2000 to $3500 for 
heads of departments; from $2500 to $4000 for 
principals of schools; and from $2500 to $5000 


more, until a fixed maximum is reached. 


or more for superintendents of school systems. 
In some sections of the nation the schedules of 
salaries are much above the figures given here. 
Moreover, the typical teacher or school adminis- 
trator is provided with an office or workroom 
without personal charge or rental; he is sup- 
plied gratis with many, if not all, of the tools 
needed for his daily work, such as books, sta- 
tionery, typing machines and the like; he enjoys 
a nine-months’ or ten-months’ working year, 
with a correspondingly lengthy summer vaca- 
tion; he has a job that is clean, regular and 
ordinarily permanent if he wishes to retain it; 
and when he chooses to retire from active educa- 
tional service, he is assured a small but regular 
retiring allowance until death overtakes him. 
Seventh, teaching satisfies the human longing 
for an open road to promotion in rank and 
responsibility. While, of course, only a limited 
number of individuals will ever rise to the high- 
est positions in the educational field, here as else- 
where there is always room at the top. Char- 
acter, personality, ability and training are as 
quickly recognized in the teaching profession as 
in other types of labor and service. From ele- 
mentary schools to high schools, from high 
schools to college and from college to university 
are common steps in the promotional advance. 
Likewise from classroom teacher to departmental 
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head, from departmental head to assistant prin- 
cipal, from assistant principal to principal or 
superintendent are familiar moves up the line in 
many a public-school system. Moreover, as pre- 
viously stated, each new promotion in respect to 
responsibilities usually earries with it an in- 
crease in financial benefits. Thus the ladder of 
progress serves a double purpose: wider social 
service and larger personal rewards. 

Thus it appears that for individuals with the 
right hereditary equipment, proper personal 
qualities, adequate academic and_ professional 
training the rewards of teaching are rich, deep 
and abiding. 

Catvin O. Davis 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


A PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION PROJECT 
ON THE COLLEGE LEVEL 

WITHIN the inner ecireles of Progressive edu- 
cation an inereasing and no doubt healthy 
apprehension regarding the essential soundness 
of their program is daily becoming more vocal. 
As the ravages of Fascism sweep onward, grave 
doubts have arisen as to whether the apparently 
democratic means adopted by the Progressive 
school have not signally failed to serve the end 
of democracy as a way of life. Has the “demo- 
eratie” child-ceentered school in reality operated 
to develop citizens who think and live democrati- 
cally and cooperatively? Or has it merely served 
to produce individualists whose chief interest and 
concern is their own personal development? If 
the goal of democracy is to be achieved through 
education, may there not be needed much more 
adult direction consciously oriented, as no child 
could be, to the life values of democracy and 
skilled in promoting techniques of democratic 
cooperation? 

Such are the strictures not of the unsympa- 
thetie or hostile critic but of the Committee on 
Philosophy of Edueation of the Progressive 
Edueation Association in a report submitted at 
their recent annual convention. “Educators as 
a whole,” declared this committee, “should work 
under a common loyalty for the clarification of 
democracy. Edueators are called upon to accept 
a positive responsibility for the selection and 
guidance of experiences that foster the value 
of democracy. Education is thus put in the 
service of the demoeratiec culture, not to be 


dominated by it, but to function as ay 
conscious of its obligations.” 

When this report was issued, an educations 
project was in operation at Pratt Institut, 
which seems to fulfill this demand for “a positive 
move in support of democracy” on the part of 


the school, without relinquishing that emphagi. 


upon the learning of democratic procedures 
which is one of the distinetive contributions 9; 
Progressive education. It thus may serve a: 
working example of a practical and constryetiye 
synthesis of the ideal of individual growth yw: 
that of social planning and cooperation. iy 
fact that this project has been worked out 
the professional school level endows it with 
especial interest, since accounts of progressive 
educational experiments on this level are, eri. 
ously enough, comparatively rare. The experi. 
ment referred to is the Pratt Forest Conservation 
Project which was carried on during the spring 
session of 1939 by the third- and fourth-year 
teacher-training students in the School of Fine 
and Applied Arts at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 
m. %. 

The basic idea for this project was suggested 
to the writer by a paper entitled “Cooperatio 
between the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and the U. S. Forest 
Service in Problems of Human Relations,” pre- 
sented at the Richmond meeting of the asso- 
ciation. In this paper Dr. John P. Shea, psy- 
chologist in the U. S. Forest Service, deseribed 
the devastating losses in natural resources re- 
sulting from forest fires, the great majority 
saused by the carelessness of man. He showed 
unmistakably that the only effective approac! 
to this problem in our country must be through 
education, and he appealed for active coopera- 
tion from scientists and educators. The idea 
that art education activities might contribute 
toward the solution of this important nations 
problem was one of several subsequently pre 
sented to the Pratt students as a subject tor 
the cooperative project undertaken each spring 
by all upperclassmen preparing to teach at 
The theme “Forest Conservation through Fire 
Prevention” was unanimously chosen after & 
exploratory discussion by the whole group. 

The project thus developed from proposs 
prepared by Dr. Shea for consideration 
newly organized Advisory Council on Human 
Relations appointed by the American Assoc 
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» for the Advancement of Science. It was 


rried forward with the cooperation of mem- 
hers of that eouneil and of the U. S. Forest 
Service, particularly Dr. H. B. English, profes- 

psychology, Ohio State University, and 
Ny. Shea, of the Forest Service, both of whom 
visited Pratt to confer with students and faculty. 
The Forest Service supplied a large quantity of 
essential reference material in the form of books, 
yamphlets, manuals and photographs, as_ well 

a supply of motion-pieture film which has 
been used in the development of a new type of 
scjentifie test. 

The major educational purpose of this project 
was to provide a comprehensive and realistic 
educational activity as a means of integration 
and application of the students’ academic, pro- 
fessional and technical training. The greater 
part of the spring semester was devoted to plan- 
| in art edueation for all levels of in- 
struction on the subject of forest-fire prevention. 


This intensively integrated, cooperative project 
nvolved the students’ entire program. From 
the social point of view an equally important 


hjective was to demonstrate, through the com- 
plete working out of this project, the potential 
resources inherent in the educational program 
of a progressive professional school for serving 
ts profession, educational science in general and 
the national government. 

The theme of forest conservation meets all 
the essential educational criteria for an activity 
project of this nature. The picture of “man 
self-destroyed” painted by Dr. Shea, the knowl- 
edge that conservation of our natural resources 
is a foundation stone of democracy and the reali- 
zation that education is the means by which man 
can be shown how to save himself and his en- 
vironment from impoverishment and destruction 
were powerfully motivating stimuli to students 
preparing to enter the teaching profession. The 
that art activities could be an effective 
means of implementing the social science ecur- 
riculum and helping to develop citizens equal to 
the task of maintaining our democratic institu- 
‘ions in the perilous times ahead gave the project 
particular appeal to prospective art teachers. 
It both motivated and vitalized their practice 
teaching, while strengthening their devotion to 
democratic ideals by demonstrating the value of 


idea 
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their own personal and vocational contribution. 
In our present phase of crisis, such ideas offer 
an especially stimulating and practical channel 
for the direction of student energies toward a 


constructive solution of nationa! problems in 


which they can actively participate. 

The conservation theme was also admirably 
adapted to serve as a vehicle for a completely 
realistic and fundamental integration of the eul- 
tural and technical areas of the teacher-training 
curriculum. Functional relationships were es- 
tablished between cultural courses such as _phi- 
losophy of education, philosopy of art, social 
and economic problems, contemporary art and 
contemporary literature, and technical courses 
such as major crafts, graphic arts, model mak- 
ing, theater arts and visual aids. The project 
also afforded continuous opportunity for demo- 
eratie group planning and cooperation, as well 
The 


students learned how to integrate as teachers and 


as for individual expression and initiative. 
how to lead pupils to integrate. On the profes- 
sional level they were concerned with integrating 
their own cultural, professional and technical in- 
terests; in their practice teaching work they 
learned how to utilize art to integrate their 
pupils’ work in the natural and social sciences, 
arts and crafts, drama and English. The proj- 
ect, moreover, lent itself admirably to a scien- 
tific evaluation of its effectiveness by the stu- 
dents themselves as well as by other research 
workers. 
this project will make possible a much needed 


The materials developed for use in 


seientifie study in the evaluation of different 
types of techniques for the learning of socially 
desirable facts, attitudes and behavior patterns. 
Finally, work on the project provided essential 
training for all the students in the basie proe- 
esses of scientific problem-solving. 

After the group of students as a whole had 
voted to select the subject of forest-fire preven- 
tion as the theme for their project, an organiza- 
tion committee of five students was appointed to 
make a preliminary survey of the major areas 
of activity which might fruitfully be undertaken. 
With the guidance of their department super- 
visor and the writer, this committee worked out 
a program of proposed activities which was 
submitted to the group for discussion. As a 
result of this conference, attended by students 
and cooperating faculty members, the organi- 
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zation committee was authorized to continue 


functioning as a central executive committee 
with the task of coordinating all activities under- 
taken by the group as a whole or by sub-groups. 
Each member of this central committee was then 
appointed chairman of an activity committee. 
These five working committees, when organized, 
chose one or more faculty advisers to guide their 
efforts. 

A. Curriculum-building committee. 
all fourth-year students in the 


They were set up as follows: 

This was 
composed of 
course in curriculum-making for art education, 
Their function was to prepare a unit of study 
on the project theme for the art curriculum of 
the elementary school, for the junior and senior 
high school and for college and adult groups. 
This committee was also assigned the task of 
three 


these curriculum units at all 


This part of the work 


trying out 
levels of art education. 
was carried on as an assignment in their course 
Blocks of 


time for working on the project were also pro- 


in observation and practice teaching. 


vided for them by instructors of courses in 
philosophy of education, social and economic 
problems, contemporary art and contemporary 
literature. About twenty fourth-year students 
were members of this committee. Each student 
chose to work on the edueational level in which 
he was most interested. Thus, in addition to 
membership in the committee as a whole, each 
student became a member of one of the sub- 
groups. 

B. Visual aids committee. All third-year stu- 
dents in the course in photography and visual 
They 
carried on the project as their course assign- 
ment for the first half of the spring term. Each 


student had a choice of working with one of 


aids became members of this committee. 


four sub-groups: stereopticon slides; photo- 
graphs and moving pictures; posters, maps, 


charts; exhibits. The funetion of this committee 
was to prepare and try out all types of visual 
aids which would help implement the forest con- 
servation curriculum. They worked in close 
cooperation with Committee A and consulted 
with that group on the problem of determining 
the suitability of their material for the three 
educational levels. Additional time for working 
on the project was provided for this group by 


instructors in model making, mechanical draw- 


ing, major crafts, graphie arts, figure com- 
About twenty 


position and costume design. 
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students participated in the work of this coy. 
mittee. 
C. Dramatizations 


committee. Members o; 


the fourth-year course in theater arts formed 
the nucleus of this committee with a few jntey. 
ested third-year students as assistants. Tp 
committee was subdivided into three groups: 
puppet productions; plays; radio programs, he 
theater 
group chose to center their major cooperatiy 
efforts 


production of a puppet play on the them 


their spring assignment in arts, thi 


around the writing, construction and 


forest fire prevention. Groups of students als 
wrote plays and other material to serve as sug 
gestions to teachers on the three education: 
levels for dramatic activities built around 
project theme. The writing of this material was 
carried on in connection with their creative writ 
ing and American literature courses. 

D. Publications 
posed of third-year and fourth-year students 


committee. This was com- 
The function of the committee was to prepare 
and illustrate written material for and about th 
project. One of their major activities was | 
prepare for publication in book form the mate- 
rial developed by the curriculum-making group 
They wrote introductory and connective mate- 
rial, edited the material submitted by various 
sub-groups, prepared table of contents, bibliog- 
They also planned the format, 
This work was 
done under the supervision of their instructors 
in pictorial illustration, advertising design, erea- 
tive writing and contemporary literature. This 


raphy and index. 
cover design and illustrations. 


group also collaborated with the Pratt publicity 
department in preparing news releases deserib- 
ing the project and participated in an interview 
with a special feature writer for a Brooklyn 
newspaper. The article prepared by this re- 
porter was illustrated with a photograph ot 
some of the students working on the project 
which was taken by a member of this committee 

E. Research committee. Interested members 
of both third-year and fourth-year groups served 
Its major function was the 
scientific evaluation of the educational tech 
niques and outcomes of the project on the three 
Three sub-groups were 
formed: tests and measurements; experiments: 
revorts. These students prepared objective tess 
on the project material, tried them out during 
practice teaching work with pupils engaged 1! 


on this committee. 


educational levels. 
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the project activities, and reported to the whole 


eroup on their findings. One of these students 
ater worked as seript-girl during the filming 


of the test moving-picture, to be deseribed here- 


soy This committee carried on its work in 


se cooperation with the other committees. 
They were under the supervision of their in- 
trostor in educational methods and were allowed 
time in this course for working on the project. 
This work was also supervised by the writer, 
who in their second year had given these students 
» eourse in edueational psychology. 

An important resource for all the committees 
, carrying on their work was the splendid co- 
yyeration obtained early in the development of 
the project from the Pratt library and Library 
The librarians were interested in the 
problem of assisting the art students to utilize 
the resources of the library most effectively in 
planning and carrying through their project. 
All the reference material sent by the Forest Ser- 
vice as well as other relevant material was con- 


School. 


veniently shelved in a room in the library where 
tables and chairs were made available for indi- 
The students spent 
many class hours and a number of whole days 


vidual and group work. 


working in this hbrary room on committee as- 
signments under faculty direction. Each eom- 
mittee met separately at frequent intervals, and 
the whole group, ineluding instructors, came 
together for conferences whenever a need was 


elt for general discussion. Dr. Shea and Dr. 


English, as well as other representatives from 


these 
made 
their 
their 


the Forest Service, attended several of 
which students 
progress reports, displayed products of 


general conferences at 
activities, related experiences in testing 
materials and raised problems and questions for 
discussion. 

The major material outeome of the project 
was the illustrated curriculum on forest conser- 
vation designed for use by art teachers at all 
educational levels. 
tation of objectives, background knowledge and 
skills, suggested activities, tests and supplemen- 
tary references. The Pratt group plans to pub- 
lish this material and make it available to art 
teachers and other educators. 
was the puppet show which the Pratt students 
presented in April at the annual convention of 
the Eastern Arts Association as a demonstration 


This is a complete presen- 


Another outcome 
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of the way in which art education can implement 
the work of the The Forest 
Service contemplates filming this puppet show 


social sciences. 
in color, with a sound track, for instructional 
field work with adult audiences of limited eduea- 
tional background. The students also prepared 
a very professional exhibit of their work on the 
whole project for the annual show of the Pratt 
This 


exhibit included a series of seventy slides, made 


art school, held at Radio City this spring. 


hy them from their own photographs, which 
were projected continuously to give a complete 
picture of the genesis and development of the 
project. In another section of the show was 
an exhibit of posters on the forest conservation 
theme designed by a class of third-year pictorial 
illustration students at Pratt. They represent 
the type of activity planned in the curriculum 
for college or adult groups in art. These posters 
were later sent to Washington for the use of 
the Forest Service. 

Further interesting experimental work has 
now been planned with a view to testing the 
education as a 
The 
writer has devised a new type of test for this 
With 


the cooperation of several Pratt faculty mem- 


relative effectiveness of art 


medium for teaching forest conservation. 
purpose in the form of a moving picture. 


bers and students, Dr. English and some of his 
colleagues at Ohio State and the Forest Service, 
this test film has been produced and will shortly 
be ready for experimental use. The film, en- 
titled “Forest Holiday,” tells the story of a 
typical American family who spend a day pic- 
nicking in the woods. They engage in a number 
of activities which would endanger the forest 
and they display some anti-social attitudes; other 
activities are safely performed and their atti- 
tudes exhibit good citizenship. The 
viewing the film is not told which items are right 
and which wrong, but after the film has been 


audience 


shown, a paper-and-pencil test is administered 
to ascertain the extent of knowledge possessed. 
A learning experiment will then be conducted, 
utilizing various methods and types of material 
with different groups of the subjects. The test 
film will be shown again at the close of the 
experiment to measure the gain in knowledge 
and social attitudes by each group, in order to 
determine the relative effectiveness of the various 


teaching methods. This should afford the Forest 
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Service a more valid and realistic basis for 
evaluating their various educational activities. 
The film 


pointing out the errors, for use by the Forest 


-an also be run with a sound track 


Service as a pedagogical] film or for experimental 
purposes. 

The Pratt forest conservation project has 
thus been a cooperative undertaking from first 
to last. It has demonstrated the fruitfulness of 
a teacher-training method which combines the 
central values of the progressive philosophy with 
a realistic emphasis upon the development of 
social attitudes and techniques of social coopera- 
tion. It has provided for both teachers and 
pupils an opportunity for participation in the 


work of the national government. A new scien- 
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tifie testing instrument has_ been developed 
which should find wide use in evaluating the 
effectiveness of various methods of propagandy 
The Forest Service has been materially aided jy 
the pursuance of its task of educating the Ameri. 
can public to conserve their natural resources 
This demonstration of education in the seryjep 
of democracy may provide one type of solution 
to the dilemma with which progressive educators 
find themselves confronted. 


ALIce I. Bryay 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, SCHOOL OF 
LIBRARY SERVICE, COLUMBIA UNIVERsITY; 
FORMERLY HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY, SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS, PRATT INSTITUTE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE “VALUE OF A COLLEGE EDUCA- 
TION” IS STILL UNKNOWN 

WitTH respect to the article in ScHOOL AND 
Society, No. 1297, by Messrs. Kunkel and Pren- 
tice on “The Colleges’ Contribution to Intellee- 
tual Leadership,” it may be of value to point out 
the unsoundness of an important inference which 
it is deceptively easy to draw from accurate 
statistics. 

It is correct and valuable to conelude that col- 
leges have exerted an influence upon the develop- 
ment of 60 per cent. of the “Who’s Who” family ; 
but conclusions regarding the “value of a college 
do not follow—that is, if this phrase 


education’ 
An extremely signifi- 
of this sort (or any 
other) is the resources possessed by the indi- 


be taken in its usual sense. 


“success” 


sant faetor in 
vidual at the outset of his career, that is, in 
These may 
be classified as internal and external, and could 


advance of college or other training. 


be reasonably well measured by, say, a thorough- 
going battery of intelligence and achievement 
tests, and an estimate of the total wealth avail- 
able for his training, both measures as of his 


eighteenth birthday. Once these were distrib. 
uted, even in broad groups (as high intelligence. 
high resources, high intelligence-low resources, 
low intelligence-high resources, low intelligence. 
low resources), it would be possible to subdivid 
each group into men who had and men who 
hadn’t procured a baccalaureate degree, and t 
determine the proportions of these appearing 
in “Who’s Who.” Only such a procedure would 
warrant conclusions about “the value of a col- 
lege education”—in the usual sense. 

A research procedure of this sort is beset with 
many practical difficulties, and it is therefore not 
unexpected to find that no facts exist which bear 
upon “the value of a college education” (again, 
in the sense under discussion). The sound prac- 
tical outcome is not, however, to use the under- 
standable lack of a correct conclusion as an 
excuse for propagandizing an incorrect one; it 
is to acknowledge the deficiency and take any 
steps that may offer to repair it. 


RAYMOND R. WILLOUGHBY 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


SPECIAL SOCIOLOGIES PREPARATORY 
TO EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGIES 


Public Opinion. By WiLutAM ALBIG. xii+ 486 
pp. MeGraw-Hill Book Company. $4.00. 


Collective Behavior. By Ricuarp T. LA PIErE. 


xiii+576 pp. MeGraw-Hill Book Company 
$3.50. 

The Sociology of Childhood. By Fraxcis J. 
Brown. xxii+498 pp. Prentice-Hall, Inc 


$2.25. 














The National Mind. By MICHAEL DEMIASHKE- 
vicu. xii+508 pp. American Book Com- 
pany. $3.50. 

“Wuat’s the Matter with Sociology?” asks 

‘he historian, Professor Clare Brinton, in the 


Suturday Review of Literature (May 6, 1939). 


Sociology is an “ailing seience,” he finds; and 

til “the even feebler science of education 

worked its way into academic circles a genera- 

on ago, sociology was in almost every university 
} * ” 

a pariah subject. 


In Dr. Brinton’s estimation sociology, re- 
varded as a kind of holding company for all the 
-ocial sciences, suffers especially from three ail- 
ments: “Its practitioners are to an overwhelming 
extent pavtisans, improvers, preachers”; “they 
are so used to manipulating ideas rather than 
things that they have come to have great con- 
tempt for all that is implied in the word ‘prac- 
tical’; and they insist “on asking the biggest 
and most unanswerable questions.” 

In the four laboriously prepared works here 
nder consideration, Dr. Brinton could doubtless 
find many of the “ailments” which he describes. 
Nevertheless, the first two, at least, represent 
certain noteworthy advances in the early descrip- 
tive phases through which in some measure every 
field of science has had to evolve. 


Ix Pustic Oprnton Professor Albig has pro- 
vided a prodigiously eneyelopedie and detailed 
series of deseriptions of one class of easily recog- 
nized social phenomena. In footnotes as well 
as in appendices of references to books and 
articles pertinent to each chapter he seems to 
have fully surveyed much of the recent English 
language material in his field. 

Naturally, Dr. Albig’s interests center largely 
in recent expansions of the means of communi- 
cation and the attempts of “interest groups” to 
employ and control these to their own ends. 
uly oceasionally, as the reviewer reads the text, 
does he indulge in the “value judgments” de- 
plored by Dr. Brinton—although the closing two 
sentences of the book may hint at long pent-up 
feelings: “A well-intentioned liberal leadership 
may be inefficient in dealing with certain aspects 
of society, but it will preserve values that are 
vital to the elevation of the individual. Unfor- 
tunately, the authoritarian leaders of the modern 
World are not thus well-intentioned.” 
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In view of the excessive inclusiveness and 
vagueness of large proportions of sociological 
terminology (carried forward from philosophie 
stages to be referred to later) both terms used 
in Dr. Albig’s title “Publie Opinion” may seem 
unfortunate. But in his introductory chapter 
(“The Nature of Public Opinion”) he reeog- 
nizes certain sociological realities: “The opinion 
process occurs in groups varying in size from 
two to the largest number ever responding to 
common stimuli on a controversial issue. Publics 
are simply large groups” (reviewer’s italics). 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR is also a sustained and 
fully documented work descriptive of one field 
of social phenomena—namely, the interactions of 
human beings, including, of course, their num- 
berless communication processes. Each chapter 
is followed by a so-called “appendix” which 
contains not only selected references but also 
various items of critical discussion. 

Dr. La Piere thinks that social psychology has 
already been amazingly fruitful in so far as it 
has foeused its studies on the effects of social 
interaction on the personalities of the indi- 
viduals involved. But social psychology has 
thus far given less attention to the nature of 
social interactions themselves. The aim of the 
present work, therefore, is to bring together the 
scattered available data and to “build therefrom 
a tentative frame of reference for further 
study.” 

The twenty chapters of the book are grouped 
under five parts: “Introduction”; “Cultural 
Types of Interaction”; “Recreational Types of 
Interaction”; “Control Types of Interaction”; 
ang “Escape Types of Interaction.” 

Obviously, these titles (as well as the chapter 
titles) are designed to denote functional group- 
ings of the social phenomena considered. But 
certain seeming omissions puzzle this reviewer. 

Certainly the cooperative (and_ therefore 
necessarily interacting) behaviors of human 
beings have originated in the advantages of the 
family-group rearing of the young, in local com- 
munity-group defense against enemies (even- 
tually producing the political state) and in 
division of labor in economie production. Chap- 
ter XIV does indeed center on economic proc- 
esses of exchange. But is it not true that modern 
requirements, first of specialization and then of 
coordination, of processes of economic produe- 
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tion (ineluding, of course, transport, exchange 
and allocation of capital tools) give us to-day 
the most widely diversified, as well as precarious, 
forms of social interaction extant? Doubtless 
Dr. La Piere has these as well as familistie and 
defensive interactions in mind, but his terminolo- 
gies and classifications do not seem to bring them 
into deserved relief. 

However, as respects richness of content no 
less than clearness of exposition this reviewer 
has found “Collective Behavior” a most reward- 


ing book for study by the social scientist. 


THE SocioLoGy OF CHILDHOOD is a good ex- 
ample of the special sociologies which, now mul- 
tiplying, may be expected increasingly to force 
realistic and objective study of the interactions, 
the society forming, processes of human beings. 

In his preface Dr. Brown points out that the 
numberless studies of childhood appearing dur- 
ing recent decades focused attention first chiefly 
on psychological phases, next on physical 
growths, then on parental and filial relations. 
Only recently have students begun to study the 
more specifically group-forming proclivities of 
children themselves. 

Furthermore, Dr. Brown purposefully con- 
fines the present discussion to such social be- 
haviors as seem to be typical or normal for most 
children—thus deliberately waiving reference to 
the problems presented by gifted, subnormal and 
delinquent children and youth. 

While the book seems designed primarily for 
teachers, its abundant illustrative materials, de- 
scriptions and references may well prove help- 
ful also to such parents as are accustomed to 


moderately technical reading. 


THE NATIONAL MIND is an interesting example 
of the strenuous efforts now being made by real 
or would-be social scientists to provide realistic 
deseriptions and interpretations of gigantic 
societies. 

The present work treats of the so-called “na- 
tional minds” of three peoples—the English, 
French and Germans. In his preface the now 
deceased author indicates his intention of pres- 
ently contributing a companion volume on 
“education for leadership” in the same coun- 
tries. The series to which the book belongs is 
entitled “Foundations of National Leadership.” 

Dr. Demiashkevich, not yet fifty years old at 


the time of his death, was Russian born and 
educated. He seems to have continued jin fa, 
with the Soviet government for some years aft, 
the Revolution, but before 1926 he had bee; 
a student at Columbia University, which grans, 
him a doctor’s degree in that year. Obyjoys)y 
a man of cosmopolitan interests, his profess: rt 
ship of edueation in George Peabody Collec 
first attracted attention when he published , 
fairly elaborate and somewhat novel “Introdye- 
tion of the Philosophy of Education.” 

The present work, considered as a sociolog; 
study, would doubtless provoke Professor Brip. 
ton’s scorn. Perhaps it should rather be classed 


as a study in social philosophy. The edi 
the series (Dr. G. D. Strayer) in an introdueto; 
note to the present work says: “The fundame: 


tal thesis of the author is that it is possible : 
draw an objective and tangible picture ot 
nation’s collective character.” But is it? A 
lofty mountain range, viewed a hundred miles 
in the distance, does indeed seem to present ar 
objective and tangible picture. But for all prac- 
tical purposes is not that picture largely illusory 
where realities of gorges, precipices, jungles and 
glaciers are concerned? 

Such reflections, however, are not to be taken 
as disparaging the scholarship and rich sugges- 
tiveness of Dr. Demiashkevich’s study. He has 
assembled hundreds of the generalized finding: 
of social interpreters from Tacitus and Caesar 
to H. G. Wells and Oswald Spangler. He makes 
facile use of illustrative aneedotes and pungent 
quotations. It is all very readable—but is it 


sociology ? 


THE SocrioLocy (or sociologies) of a genera- 
tion ago was in very large measure philosophical 
Even when certain rare minds combined ric! 
grasp of realistic data with exceptional synoptic 
vision (Comte, Bagehot, Spencer, Kropotk 
among others) their deductions and generaliz 
tions were necessarily philosophical (belie! 
rather than scientific (reliable knowledges 
That has, of course, been true of the early stages 
in the evolution of all large and distinctive field 
of man’s comprehension—astronomiecal, geolog 
eal, chemical, biological, psychological and nov. 
sociological. Even Dr. Brinton admits the! 
“after all, chemistry was once alchemy.” 

Likewise it seems true that much of the mor 
serious sociology of to-day is now passing 
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uch its early transitional stages from the 


xeessively philosophical to the early scientific, 
t 4 = . - 


responding to similar stages in the other 


is just indicated. In the absence of ample 


neia 
» portunities for controlled experimentation, as 
nhysies, chemistry and biology, we are now 

prodigious developments of what 


, ” not 


may well be ealled “collectors’ sociologies, 


laid foundations for modern astronomy, geology, 
anthropology and other similar fields. 

fhe four books considered above all seem to 
he excellent examples of data-collecting stages 

different foeal (though considerably overlap- 
ning) areas of sociological inquiry. Their 
authors also make many attempts at critical 
analysis and classification of their data. But 
t this stage difficulties of standards and inde- 
terminateness of terminologies often baffle their 
efforts to be genuinely seientifie in those respects. 

Those limitations can be well illustrated by the 
prevailing usages of the terms “social”? and 
“sociological” not only by the writers here in 
question but by most other sociologists as well. 


The social sciences, it is agreed, center on the 
phenomena of the functional interactions, the 
cooperative (and competitive) behaviors, the 
society-forming activities, of human beings. But 
why are the purely economic and political inter- 
actions or collective behaviors of men so often 
ignored or only casually considered by sociolo- 
gists? Are not all these social phenomena—and 
under many conditions social phenomena of the 
most basic and seminal character? Is it the 
modesty of sociologists which impels them almost 
to ignore such phenomena because of the alleged 
prior rights and the evident professional asser- 
tiveness of economists and political scientists? 
If sociology as an inclusive study of what are 
unmistakably social phenomena is not to remain 
a sort of headless and footless torso of a general 
science, its expounders must at least give elassifi- 
‘atory recognition to the great bodies of mate- 
rials and tentatively recognized continuities 
which economists and political scientists have 
already surveyed. 
DaAviD SNEDDEN 
PaLo ALTO, CALIF. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


A STUDY OF STUDENT AID UNDER THE 
NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 


APTER an experimental try-out at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, a student-aid program was 
instituted under the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, in December, 1933, to permit 
needy college students to continue their studies. 
This aid was expanded to inelude secondary and 
graduate schools in June, 1935, when the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, created by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, took over the program.1 There 
are four major objectives of the N. Y. A. emer- 
geney measure, briefly: (1) To provide funds 
tor part-time employment for needy students to 
enable them to continue their education; (2) to 
provide funds for part-time employment of 
young people out of school on work projects; 
(3) to encourage the establishment of job-train- 
ng, counseling and placement service for youth; 
(4) to encourage the development of construc- 
tive leisure-time activities. 

‘‘Facing the Problems of Youth.’’ Published 


by National Youth Administration, Washington, 
U.C., December, 1936. 


} 


These objectives are to be attained through 
five major programs: (1) Student aid; (2) 
works program for out-of-school youth; (3) 
vocational guidance and placement for out-of- 
school youth; (4) apprentice training for skilled 
trades; (5) camps for unemployed young 
women.? The administration of the N. Y. A. is 
under the supervision of the W. P. A. A Divi- 
sion of Negro Affairs has been set up in the 
Washington office to promote full Negro partici- 
pation in the program.* 

This study is concerned with only the first of 
the programs listed above, namely, that of stu- 
dent aid on the college and graduate levels. All 
non-profit tax-exempt educational institutions 
are eligible to receive these grants. The quota 
for each school is calculated upon a percentage 
basis (9.3 in 1938-39) of the regular enrolment.‘ 

2“ Administrative and Program Operation of the 
N. Y. A.’’? Published by National Youth Adminis- 
tration, June, 1935-January, 1937. 

3‘¢The Tenth Youth.’’ Published by National 
Youth Administration, 1938. 


4“*N, Y. A. Student Aid, 1938-39.’’ Monthly 
Labor Review, March, 1939. 
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The school officials are authorized to select, de- of work done and the prevailing wage jy 4, 
vise and supervise the work of the students since community. Table 2 brings up to date the = 
the administration is committed to the policy of | formation concerning the number of student 
the least possible amount of centralized control participating and their average monthly ery. 
consistent with efficient management. By keep- ings.§ The funds allotted for the last academj: 
ing down the overhead costs the N. Y. A. in its year amounted to approximately twelve millio, 
first year spent less than five cents of each dollar dollars. 


on administration: eighty-five cents went to the TABLE 2 
young people as wages and the remainder was ee ee ee: ‘ - 


used for materials and miscellaneous expenses.® 34-5 1935-6 1936-7 


All students seeking N. Y. A. aid must meet 
: Total num- 
the general requirements set up by the govern- ber of 
uit . ; : : , students 
ment. rhe first stipulation 1s that of need. aided .. 104,675 129,205 146,115 
Second, the student must be a citizen or must Monthly 
: , : eS average : 
have filed intention to beeome one. Third, he or College 
nam . students $12.72 $12.65 $10.99 
she must be between 16 and 25 years of age and Graduate 
’ *y° : 9g OC 92 26 - 
of good character and ability. Fourth, the stu- students 19.20 23.33 = 17.84 
dent must be carrying at least three fourths of © Approximate fgure. 
a normal schedule of studies and must be pass- 
ing in at least three fourths of his school pro- 
gram. Lastly, the work performed must be use- 
ful and not displace any of the regular employes 
of the school. Summer-school students are not 
eligible to receive N. Y. A. aid.® It is interesting 
to note the distribution of yearly family income 
among the recipients of aid in the colleges and 





The governmental requirement that the work 
performed by the N.Y.A. students should be 
genuinely useful and not displace any of the 
regular college employes leads to a wide range 
and variety of projects which are not only useful 
to the college and community but of value to the 
student himself. In so far as possible, the work 
is assigned so that it may best utilize the inter- 
ests and training of the individual enabling hin 
to gain experience and contribute real service, 

iad alesis saan A summary of the survey conducted by the 

Yearly family income gg gan ng N.Y.A. in 1937 is ineluded in Table 3 to give 

aided an idea both of the types of work projects in 

salar lala — the various participating colleges and of their 
$ 400 . 20. relative frequency of assignment.’” 

2,000— 4,999 


5,000 or more 
Not known 


graduate schools in 1937.? 


TABLE 1 


TABLE 3 





Per cent of 


The arrangements for allotting the quota of Type of work activity a 


funds received by the school are flexible. The the activity 


maximum wages earned by any student in any  posearch surveys siaiiihiain aie 


one month are now $20 for an undergraduate Community service : 
: Ground and building maintenance 
and $40 for a graduate student. However, the Departmental service 
: Library service 

total amount of wages earned must not exceed (Clerical assistance 

, » , : Laboratory assistance 
an average of $15 per month for 9 months per  jyome economics 
student employed. The hours of work are lim- onstruction 
: Recreation and education 


ited to 8 per day, 30 per week during the school Duplication (photographs, etc.) 
2 : a Art and dramatiecs .. 
year and 40 per week during vacations. The Tutorial service 
. : Janitorial service 
earnings per hour vary according to the type Miscellaneous 


ee 


Oe rojo 





5**Some Facts about Youth and the N. Y. A.’’ 
Published by National Youth Administration, 1938. 8B. G. Lindley, ‘‘A New Deal for Youth,”’ 
6N. Y. A. Circular No. 2. Published by National 161, 1938. 
Youth Administration, September, 1936. 9 SCHOOL AND Society, February 18, 1939. 
7 Johnson, ‘‘The N. Y. A.,’’ pp. 35-39, 1938. 10 Johnson, loc. cit. 
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While the majority of the items listed in Table 
re confined to work projects within the col- 
tself, the second largest group of students 
caged in community service. Since such a 
ise is being made of this type of activity, 
of the kinds of work done under this head- 


re given here. These branches of com- 


service inelude the following :" 


Welfare projects—hospi- 
tals 

Ck, Visiting nurses 
WwW. OG, A. Building stage settings 

y and Girl Seouts Community projects 

C. Compilation of historical 

material 
Mural decorations 
National projects 


Recreation centers 
I 


le . 
¢ playgrounds 


It is inevitable that some eriticisms of the ad- 
stration of the N.Y.A. should arise. But for 
emergency relief measure which functions on 
such a large seale with the responsibility for dis- 
buting such large sums of money, it is surpris- 
that its erities, at least the articulate ones, 
themselves to constructive rather than 
remarks, showing a genuine belief in 


confine 
destructive 
the value of the measure and attempting to sug- 
It is to the eredit of 
those who administer the funds that there is com- 


gest ways of Improvement. 


plete faith in the integrity of operation of the 
N.Y.A, 
has been made is confined to the technicalities 
involved in the selection of students and projects 
These are mainly the 


Almost all the adverse criticism which 


and their supervision. 
responsibility of the college, with general super- 
vision by N.Y.A. headquarters. The statement 
has been made that the administrative personnel 
of this body is too limited to provide efficient 
management, but an examination of the cost of 
administration, plus the finding of Cowley’* that 
is an over-all efficiency of the program 
which is somewhere in the neighborhood of 90 


there 


per cent., would seem to refute this argument. 
There can be no doubt that the importance of 
careful supervision of the work done by students, 
including systematie inspection and reports of 
accomplishment are invaluable not only from the 
standpoint of really earning the money received, 
but also for the diseipline and training given the 


IN. Y. A. Bulletin, Sept., 1936. Published by 
National Youth Administration. 

"2 W. H. Cowley, ‘*A Study of N. Y. A. Projects 
at the Ohio State University,’’ p. 106, 1938. 
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student, which provides him with a realistie ap- 
proach to the situation in the world of work. 

One of the essential stipulations of the govern- 
ment, that the part-time employment be given to 
students who otherwise would be unable to enter 
or remain in college, does not seem to be fulfilled 
in the case of resident students in private eol- 
leges. In almost all such eases it would be pos- 
sible to enter a state institution at a fraction of 
the cost of the private one, thereby automatically 
eliminating the need for the small amount earned 
each month under the N.Y.A. To reconcile this 
diserepancy between theory and fact, it is neces- 
sary to interpret the statement of the government 
so that the term “in college” is taken to mean the 
particular college which the student wishes to 
attend, regardless of the high or low cost of resi- 
dence and tuition. In a sense this is defeating 
the purposes of the emergency act. At the time 
of its creation it was recognized that the student 
aid for keeping youths in college was less ex- 
pensive than supporting them in C.C.C. camps. 
In addition it was a cheap way of preventing 
them from entering the already flooded labor 
markets. Also, the gain to society derived from 
enabling capable but needy students to complete 
their education Hence each 
student who might be able to curtail his budget 
by attending a less expensive college would 
thereby release his N.Y.A. wages, which could be 
redistributed through the list of eligible appli- 
eants which in most colleges is definitely longer 
than that of the recipients. 

Since the administration of the funds allotted 
to each college is in the hands of the officials of 
that school, the suecess of the measure depends 
in large part upon the interest, ingenuity and 
ability of the staff. A few colleges and univer- 
sities were visited in August, 1939, with the idea 
of comparing the procedures used in the various 
In some cases the entire 


is immeasurable. 


phases of the program. 
responsibility for the operation of the N.Y.A. 
is assumed by a single member of the staff of 
the college. In others, there is a sharing of the 
functions of selection of student recipients on 
the one hand and of the assignment and super- 
vision of the work activity on the other. Where 
this distribution of duties is made, the assigning 
and supervising of the student projects is usually 
carried out by the vocational office of the college. 
In one university, the office of the president cir- 
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culates a mimeographed bulletin containing de- 
tailed instructions to those members of the college 
who are responible for the management of the 
N.Y.A. 


with the government regulations, and also with 


This serves to acquaint these officials 


In the latter field 


the instructions are extremely explicit, setting 


the policies of the university. 


forth the approved and unapproved forms of 
work different 
jobs, time-keeping procedures and circumstances 
under which a student must be dropped from 
One statement in this bulletin of 


projects, the wages for the 


the program. 
a highly challenging nature stands out as worthy 
of contemplation by all officers engaged in the 
N.Y.A. work: “The opportunity made possible 
by the N.Y.A. in financing student assistance in 
useful work activities will not be fully appre- 
ciated until the time comes when the university 
will be deprived of N.Y.A. grants. 
tial to make the most of this opportunity while 


It is essen- 


the aid is available.” 

After diseussing the ways and means employed 
by the staffs to apportion the funds widely and 
wisely there seems to be complete justification 
for the observation that “In many eases the fit- 
ting and joining and penny-by-penny calcula- 
tion which college personnel officials put into the 
allocation of aid to needy students would excite 
the admiration of an efficiency engineer.” 

The officials interviewed in the several colleges 
were agreed in their belief that the student-aid 
program is of great value. Those points particu- 
larly stressed in support of this view were the 
skills 
proved abilities in learning to work with others, 


development of new and interests, im- 


opportunities for try-outs and the increased 
chances for permanent placement after leaving 
school as a direct result of the experience gained 
in performing useful jobs. 
EVELYN AKELEY 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
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